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TYPICAL REPRESENTATIVE OF ONE OF THE LEADING BACON BREEDS 


“aat= LE Tamworth sow, Spring Brook Nellie, reproduced above was the grand prize winner at the New York, Ohio and 
: | Kentucky state fairs last fall. This splendid animal weighed 800 pounds. She was bred and is owned by W. 

‘© Warren Morton of Logan county, Ky. This breed originated in England and is becoming more popular in this 
country each year. In size they are about equal to the large Yorkshire and mature at a medium early age. They 
produce large litters and because of their productiveness-and large size are considered among the best for bacon production. 
In color they are of a reddish or chestnut brown, With the Yorkshires they constitute the two chief bacon breeds. 
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et the corn to the machine 
Fast enough, if you have an 
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The blower cutter that requires the least 
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insurance rates. 






We're going to help 
you get it and prove to you that it 
is the best before you buy it. 
a We propose to ship you one of 
our 1907 O. K. Potato Diggers and 
give you an opportunity to test it 
thoroughly on your own farm. 
See for yourself just what it 


If it backs vp our claims it is 
certainly ahead of any other dig- 
ger ever devised. 

Will You Try Hk? Write today 
for full information and our free 
trial plan—don’t close a deal 


give the O, K. atrial. 


— 
Your chief trouble will be to ns 


Engine and Papec “Pneumatic Cutter 


power, and the engine that gives the most—an 
“ideal ensilage outfit. The cutter is of Ltd modern 

runs fast and easily, and will elevate ensilage to highest 
The me is not only good for your ensilage cutter, but 


trouble than ae other gasoline 
it is ready for 
Don’t fail to send fi for catalogue C. 


Abenaque Machine Works, Sine. 


If you have wood to caw get puters on our sawing 
oul 


Lasts Forever--No Painting--No Repairs--No Expense 


Affords spark and fire protection and pire cistern water. 
The only roofing known that will outwear eny 
building. Costs little more than short-lived roofing 

Write today for our free book, “ROOFS,” 
AMERICAN SEA GREEN SLATE CO., Box 42 GRANVILLE, N. Y- 
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D. Y. HALLOCK 


& SONS, 
Box 814, York, Pa. 
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have a wider range of work, and to give you 
made. Moun or unmount 
} you can set it down any where, in any post and 
business. 


blower separately or as an outfit. 
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THE HOP 


its Culture and Cure, Marketing and Man- 
ufacture. By HERBERT MYRICK. 


A practioal handbook on the most approved 


methods in growing, harvesting, curing and selling 
hops, and on their use and manufacture. A volume 
ef 300 pases, profusely illustrated, and comp!ete in 
@ery detail, It is without doubt the most exhaustivee 


@ork on this crop ever attempted. Llustrated 30 
Pages, 5x7 inches, cloth, $1.50. 
CRANGE JUDD COMPANY 
439 Lafayette Street, New York, 
Marquette Ruilding, Chicago 


‘ 


Bean Culture 


By Gienn C. Sevey, B. 8. 


A practical ftréatise om the production and 
marketing of beans. It includes the manner of 
growth, soils and fertilizers adapted, best varieties, 
seed selection and breeding, planting, harvesting, 
insects and fungous pests, composition and feeding 
value; with a special chapter on markets by 
Albert W. Fulton. A practical book for the grower 
and student alike. lJllustrated. 144 pages. S27 
inches. Cloth, 92.50. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
39 Lafayette St,, New York, N. ¥- 








“fo “PROGRESSIVE HORTICULTURAL METHODS - . 


Apples for the Central East 


IRA J. BLACKWELL, MERCER COUNTY, N J 


The orchardists want kinds that will 
sell when grown. New Jersey is b.- 
tween two great cit- 
flies, itis near the 
_] southern limit of ap- 
Piple production, has 
a great market east 
and north in the 
early summer. Few, 
apples are wanted 
fwhen peaches are 
‘iplentiful. Peaches fill 
the market durittg 
} August and Sep- 
' j tember. The east- 
ern market holds 
until September, the 

ma J. BLACKWELL » ,thern until Aug- 
ust. If plenty, I would commence with 
the Primate, a medium sized sub-acid 
apple that is ready to pick July 15 to 20. 
It isseldom a heavy bearer and tree, 
when young, is one of the crooked 
growers, short and stocky. It is one of 
the most profitable apples I grow. Early 
Ripe, is a good upright grower, pro- 
ducing a crop alternate years. The 
quality is good, and all of the fruit 
is a salable size; it hangs well on the 
tree. If it were a week earlier it 
would be my first choice, but I place 
it second. Alexander is a large apple 
but it must be sold as soon as it col- 






ors. It will open while on the tree. 
Hagloe, not so highly colored, but 
quality is better than Alexander. It 


is a strong upright grower and ripens 
about the same time as Alexander. 


|I would plant these four apples if 





planting for market in preference to 
all others. 

A few trees for local market, or 
home use, as the Hawtherorden, @ 
slow growing tree of same season as 
Maiden’s Blush, but more productive. 
Townsend, Ivanhoe, Garritton, Ameri- 
can Summer Pearmain, ought to be 


in every amateur’s list. Cornell’s 
Fancy, for market. These are all 
August apples. For September the 


Baldwin and New Jersey Greening, are 
as good as any. Smoke House is one 


‘of my best early fall apples for mar- 





ket or home use. It is an early bearer 
and sells well. For winter the Green 
of Newton Pippin is probably as good 
as any. I have a tree nearly 75 years 
old, producing well each alternate 
year. This variety sells better than 
most productive and earliest - bearers; 
this tree often breaks down with its 
load of fruit. It starts out a new 
growth, and makes a new top quickly. 





Don’t Fear Australian Apples— 
Fruit dealers on the Atlantic sea- 
board have given great attention to a 
recent importation of Tasmanian 
(Australian) a} les to this country. 
The stock came to New York. via the 
United Kingdom, and sales showed a 
general range of $2.25 to $4.75 per 
bushel box. Buyers claim that this 
Tasmanian fruit did not come up to 
expectations. There were six varie- 
ties in the importation, including 
Jonathans and Rome Beauty. Fruit 
was very small in size, and, although 


nicely packed, each apple being 
wrapped in paper, it did not show up 
as attractively as much of our Ore- 
gon, Washington, California and Col- 
orado boxed fruit that goes abroad. 
If this Tasmanian shipment is fully 
indicative of the genera! run of of- 
ferings, American apple growers 
need not be unduly alarmed at fu- 
ture competion with them abroad. 


Furthermore, the Tasmanian crop, 
produced in the southern hemisphere, 
is always cut of the way of our mar- 


keting season, Octeber to January. 
Foreign apples entering the United 
States stand a duty of 25 cents per 
bushel. 


Prohibition Is Profitable in the 
poultry quarters when it keeps lice 
and mites off the premises. 
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Care of the Fruited Strawberry Bed 





Just as soon as we are done pick- 
ing strawberries we plow the. bed 
and harrow it, then sow it to cow- 
peas and harrow again. This is the 
most satisfactory method that we 
have tried. It destroys insect ene- 
mies and fungous diseases before they 
get well established. The land may 
be planted to strawberries the next 
season. Since adopting this plan 
we have rarely seen any necessity for 
spraying. — [McCrawford, Cuyahoga 
County, O. 

As soon as the last picker is out 
of the field, I run the mower over the 
strawberry. bed to clip the tops. Af- 
ter they have dried a day, I shake 
up the straw mulch and-* when a 
breeze arises,. fire the straw on the 
windward side. Then, if I am to 
fruit the field another season, I run 
a small plow within 4 or 5 inches of 
the plants, turning the furrow-slice 
away from the plants and not more 
than 4 inches deep. Into this fur- 
row, I put what fertilizer I am to 
use, usually half-rotted stable man- 
ure, superphosphate and sulphate of 
potash, and cultivate the earth back 
upon it. Then frequent cultivation 
and clipping of the runners so long 
as the ground can be worked in the 
fall.—[I. A. Thayer, Lawrence Coun- 
ty, Pa. 





New and Promising Strawberries 


Our readers are familiar with the 
methods of Henry Jerolaman of New 
Jersey, who has grown strawberries 
successfully on the same ground each 
year for over 40 years. It was in this 
Same plot of land that Seth Boyden 
produced. several. new varieties nearly 
a half century ago. One of these was 
secured by Orange Judd and named 
the American Agriculturist. While 
Mr Jerolaman has produced severai 
splendid berries, his most noticeable 
achievement is a new berry called 
Millionaire, seen in the New York 
market this season for the first time, 
where it brought 40 cents a quart, 
while other berries were selling for 
4 to 17 cents on the same market. 

In a recent ietter from a merchant 
who handled these berries, the state- 
ment is made that he had 25 bids for 
each crate of these berries at 40 cents 
a quart. During a recent editorial 
visit, we saw this marvelous plant 
and fruit in its prime, and picked the 
fruit shown in the illustration repro- 
duced in American Agriculturist last 
week. The plant is a strong, vigorous 
one with sufficient foliage and long 
stems to protect the fruit from the 
hot sun. The berries form a large 
cluster and are of unusual! size, bright 
red color, with an extraordinary 
aroma, resembling somewhat that of 
the wild strawberry. It is a long 
fruiter, Last season a few berries were 
picked as late as the middie of Au- 
gust. This year it was in its prime 
the last week in June, and even the 
second week in July it had many clus- 
ters of berries from the blossom to 
the mature fruit. It considered 
by those who have seen it one of the 
most promising. new varieties that has 
yet been produced. It but fair to 
say Mr Jerolaman has no plants for 
sale. 

Itisa perfect berry in shape, being 


[To Page 46] 
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BUSINESS NOTICE 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s 
tertilizers. They enrich the earth. 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


FARM — MARKETS — GARDEN — HOME 
‘Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.’’—Washington. 
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FEEDING AND BREEDING FOR EGGS 


HENRY VAN 


DRESSER, SCHOHARIE COUNTY, N Y 





O SECURE best results we 
put straw on the floor 
about 4 inches thick, and 
in the morning feed some 
peas, oats and wheat. 
These are the best foods 
for laying hens that I 
know of. We raise Can- 
ada -peas and oats to- 
gether; the Canada peas 

are small, and the hens can eat them whole. 

The peas are rich in protein and the oats have 

the gimp in them. Oats will make a horse 

trot, a rooster crow, and a hen cackle. At 
hoon we feed a mash composed of 75 pounds 

wheat bran, 100 pounds wheat middlings, 100 

pounds cornmeal and 25 pounds meat scraps 

or meat meal mixed together. We cut up alfal- 
fa hay, put it into a boiler, pour skim milk on 
it, and bring it to a boil; then stir in the 
mash and mix till it is all a crumbly mass. 
Feed as much of this as they will eat up in 
about 15 or 20 minutes. You must use judg- 
ment in feeding. After a few times you can 
feed so as not to waste a particle. In the 
evening if the weather is cold we feed them 
corn, wheat or buckwheat, providing pure 
water for them to drink constantly. In the 
wallowing box we put South Carolina rock 
for them to wallow in. It is a lice extermi- 
nator containing 14 to 16% of phosphoric 
acid. Farmers are continually asking: What 
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“the shell box, and the hens will go there if 
they require it. 

Now, as to the laying powers of the her: I 
visited a professor who told me it took hinf 
14 years to develop the laying functions of 
the hen so that he produced 241 eggs a year. 
He has hens in his yards of the same breed 
that lay 40 eggs a year, and some hens that 
are barren. I bought my stock of Mr Wyck- 
off who took 12 years to develop the laying 
functions so that he got 197 eggs a hen from 
600°*hens. I was willing to begin where Mr 
Wyckoff left off, and also I was willing to 
pay him for his knowledge. So our founda- 
tion stock was up to snuff. They are strong, 
intelligent, of good style, and up to date in 
every way. 

For eight years I have been further de- 
veloping the laying qualities of these hens. 
For our breeders we now select wedge-shaped 
hens, a little long over the back and deep 
through the heart; thus giving plenty of 
room for ovaries, and that insures heavy ege 
production. We are studying the problem 
closely, and last year we had 950 hens in 
one house that produced 201 eggs a hen. But 
we are not satisfied with that. We want to 
reduce our hens in flesh so that they will lay 
better, so about the middle of August we 
shut them up in a house 367 feet long by 15 
feet wide, with two windows in each depart- 
ment; we put the hens into the rooms that 
are 15 feet square. One window has wire 
netting in front of it; this we open to give 
plenty of circulation of air. We give them 


Number 3 


scant ration and plenty of water, and it takes 
two weeks to reduce them. At the end of 
two weeks, we let them out in a 14-acre lot 
and they look like so many balls of snow, and 
are an attractive sight. 

Then we begin to feed richer food and more 
of it, but we use caution and watch their di- 
gestion. We give them sunflower seed, peas, 
oats, wheat and corn, a variety. We raise 
the sunflowers ourselves, and this food is very 
nourishing and oily. Just as soon as the 
chick puts on flesh the sunflower seed oil 
works upon the feathers, and that will make 
them shed till they are almost in a state of 
nudity. They will then .go to work and re- 
plume early in the season. They do not suf- 
fer by being chilled as the weather is warm 
at this season. You do not see them standing 
around shivering, looking sick, forlorn, and 
disheartened, for they are happy. 


— 


ADVANTAGES OF THINNING FRUIT 


The experienced fruit grower knows where 
fruit spurs are, and in pruning will remove 
many of the weaker growths in the center of 
the tree. He bears in mind, however, that 
some provision must be made for loss by 
spring frosts, curculio and other insects. Thin- 
ning peaches is not likely to interest grow- 
ers to a marked extent this season in many 
states, owing to the poor set of fruit; but 
where done the operation should be looked 
to when the fruit is the size of the end of 
the thumb. Apples and pears when half 
grown will show de- 








is a good ration for a 


laying hen? Now, a 
you can answer that ; 
question by finding 
out what an egg is 
made o: 74% of an 
ege is water; you see 
at once the impor- 


tance of feeding 
clean water liberally; 
14%% is’ protein: 
clover, wheat bran 
and wheat middlings 
contain large amounts 


of protein. Fee‘ 

them. Now, you want 
glutens to make the 
yellow part of the 

ege. Yellow corn and 

wheat are two glu- 

tens that will supply 

the 10%% of fat or 
yellow that com- ; 
pletes the substance ‘ies 
of the egg. No, there 


is one important item 
in the égg that I for- 
got, the shell. This 
is composed of lime, 
and you must feed 








fects or injuries from 
insects and the thin- 
ning of the fruit -will 
remove these inferior 
specimens. The thin- 
y ning of apples is re- 
ceiving increased at- 
tention, and more 
growers are perform- 
ing the operation, 
figuring that the trees 
in autumn which have 
been thinned will give 
more and better fruit 


than when good and 
bad are mixed to- 
gether. Then, too, the 
labor of assorting at 
harvest is lessened 
and the fruit brings a 
higher price in the 
market. 
Pears are not in- 
frequently thinned, 
. particularly the dwarf 
varieties. The prac- 


tice tends to prevent 
the trees from over- 
bearing, improves the 
quality, size and mar- 











the hen food that ts 
rich in lime. Clover 
is rich in protein and 
lime, so it is an ideal 
hen food, but in ad- 
dition to this I give 
a little slaked lime in 


PLUMS OF HIGH QUALITY, GROWN IN NEW YORK 


Among the early plums the Abundance is conspicuous. In the latitude of western New 
York it ripens early in August, about a week in advance of other varieties. 
leader of the Japanese varieties and as an all-round plum, a position it has gained because 
of its rather firm, juicy, sweet flesh, which clings somewhat to the small stones. 


is yellow, amber, or even coppery, and covered with a decided white bloom. For canning, 
this variety is of pronounced excellence. and for eating surpasses manv early var‘eties. 


ketableness of the 
crop. That it pays 
cannot be questioned. 
Do not leave the 
fruits any closer to- 
gether than 6 inches, 
always removing. the 


It is the 
The skin 
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inferior specimens. As is well known, the 
Japanese and American plums are exceedingly 
prolific and inclined to overbearing. Larger 
fruit will ke obtained, and there is less 
likelihood cf rot if the fruit is thinned. It 
is also better for the vigor of the tree to 
thin, and the grower is more likely to obtain 
annual crops. Early thinning is best, but the 
later thinning is better than none at all. 


WHOLESOME SUMMER FEED FOR HOGS 


WILLIAM H,. UNDERWOOD, ILLINOIS 


Every farmer knows that clean food for 
hogs is of the utmost importance, especially 
in hot weather. Still, a great many will often 
permit the swill barrel to become filthy. This 
is very dangerous to the health of the hogs 
during summer. Doubtless diseases often 
ctart among many hogs from this source. 
There are many ills that affect hogs besides 
iog cholera, though some may think that 
hog cholera is the only thing to be guarded 
against. By the decay of vegetable and fieshy 
“:atter various poisons are elaborated, and 
we must guard against these as well as hog 
cholera. There is no doubt that animals as 
wéll as human beings are often killed by 
ptomaine poisoning. 

AVOID ROTTEN SWILL 


Rotten swill is unfit for hogs as certainly 
as other rotten food. Some feed their hogs 
whey brought from the cheese factory. Of- 
ten, as factory men know, the whey tanks are 
very dirty, not having been cleaned, perhaps, 
for months. The farmers who use this whey 
rheuld make such a vigorous protest against 
cirty tanks that the factory men will see that 
they are cleaned often. | 

Some of the factories do not even have 
tanks, but have a row of barrels near the 
factory buildings into which the whey is run. 
These are allowed to become almost putrid in 
the hot sun of summer. They swarm with 
flies, which may have been visiting the car- 
casses of dead hogs in the pastures of ad- 
joining farms. Sometimes these hogs have 
died of cholera and sometimes of other con- 
tagious diseases. It is not a difficult matter 
to clean barrels often, and this should be 
done. It is all the easier to do if the cheese 
factory has a steam pipe, from which a hose 
can conduct the steam into the barrels. 

If disease is to be kept off the farm, 
food of the hogs must be carefully watched, 
at least in summer. The matter is not so im- 
portant in winter, as the flies are not carry- 
ing germs from one place to another, and con- 
tagious diseases will not spread with the 
same rapidity. Animals take in disease germs 
mostly through their respiratory organs or 
through the organs devoted to the elaboration 
of food. If the food is protected, much will 
be gained in the way of protection against 
cisease. 

Money in Berries—Many a _ progressive, 
hustling grower is making good money out 
of his strawberries and there’s more money 
left in the strawberry patch than has ever 
been taken out. There is good money in it; 
try it yourself and find out. Go slowly 
ct first, even if you don’t raise more than 
enough to supply your own family or your 
cwn town. Find out the best way, the way 
best suited to your section and soil, pre- 
pare for the crop thoroughly and carefully, 
cnd increase the size of the patch as your 
know how increases.—[R. L. Pritchard, 
Chatham County, Ga. 


An Ounce of Good Management is worth 
more than all the fussing, coddling and drug- 
ging ever done, or than can be done. 





“4 SUMIMER “TOPICS ‘FOR’ FARMERS 


DISPOSING OF SURPLUS APPLES 


It is common knowledge that the utiliza- 
tion of the poorer grades of fruit is fre- 
quently an important matter to the 
grower. That part of the crop which is too 
low grade for disposal in the ordinary way, 
should be made to pay a large part of the 
expense of maintaining the orchard or fruit 
plantation. In some of the old apple grow- 
ing sections, such as western New York, the 
number of evaporators in use is very large, 
and for many years the industry has been 
well established. 

Many evaporators are loeated in villages, at 
railroad stations and other central points. 
Still others are in close proximity to orchards, 
are owned and operated by fruit growers 
themselves, each plant being intended only 
for working up the fruit from a single or- 
chard not otherwise marketed. In the towns 
or villages the plants are usually operated 
by men who make a business of the work, 
and the apples are hought by thein wherever 
they can be obtained to the best advantage. 
Bulletin No 291, from the department of agri- 
culture at Washington, gives many helpful 
ideas and illustrates the work. 

To begin, it is figured that the average 
weight of ripe winter apples of mixed varieties 
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A PORTABLE WOOD EVAPORATOR 


is about 50 pounds to the bushel. During the 
process of evaporation about 40 pounds water 
per bushel, roughly speaking, passes off in the 
form of vapor. The process of evaporating 
apples consists of drying off as rapidly as 
possible, by means of artificial heat, enough 
of the moisture to prevent the deterioration 
through decay or other natural causes which 
occur in fresh fruit. 

Various forms of buildings and structures 
have been adapted to evaporating plants. An 
old dwelling house, a blacksmith shop or a 
cheese factory are examples. Then, too, a 
large quantity of fruit is dried by primitive 
methods, where the apples are placed in the 
sun to dry or hung up back of the stove. 
The latter product, however, is usually termed 
dried apples, as distinguished from evaporated 
apples. Whatever the:process of evaporation, 
the most satisfactory results can come only 
through ventilation. 

Paring machines are made from operating 
either by hand or power. The more recent 
patterns have two or three forks for holding 
the apples while they are being pared. The 
attendant puts an apple on one of the forks, 
while the one on another fork is being pared. 
The number of bushels that can be pared in 
a- given time varies with the size and condi- 
tion of the fruit; 70 to 75 bushels per day 
of ten hours is not an unusual amount for a 
good power machine. 
relatively complete and satisfactory. 

The product is put through a bleacher, 
where it is subjected to fumes of burning sul- 
phur in order to make the fruit as. nearly 


The hand machines are > 









J2e bleachers vary in 
form, but the requisites are a perfectly tight 
compartment, having a capacity commensu- 
rate with the size of the evaporator and the 
necessary facilities for burning the sulphur. 


white as possible. 








CULTIVATING AND HARVESTING POTATOES 


W. B. LLOYD 


When the plants are too large to use a 
large harrow in cultivating them, a 14-tooth 
harrow cultivator drawn by one horse is used 
between the rows. This can be run very 
close to the rows and but very little if anv 
hand hoeing is needed. With the potatoes 
planted deeply but little hilling up is neces- 
sary, and flat culture is the only method I 
use till the potatoes are ready to lay by, 
when a. diamond plow is run up and down 
the rows, turning a light furrow of nice, mel- 
low soil toward the plants. 

To spray the potatoes we use the 4-4-4 bor- 
deaux. That is, we add four ounces of 
paris green to the standard mixture and ap- 
ply to three rows at a time. We have a bar- 
rel mounted upon a cart and have three 
rigid nozzles attached to a rigid tube that is 
supplied with the mixture by means of a 
short hose leading from the pump. 

When it comes to harvesting the potato 
crop the tug of war begins. We have found, 
taking all things imto consideration, that 
there is about as much satisfaction in digging 
them with a common tiling spade as in plow- 
ing them out. By the former method you 
know you have your potatoes out when you 
have gone over the piece. In the latter case, 
no matter how many times you harrow and 
pick over a place, you do not know what 
proportion of your crop is still unharvested. 

Two men to change off with one another 
will lift a goodly number of potatoes in a 
day with a tiling spade, and when they are 
through your potatoes are dug and sorted— 
are harvested. 

We pick up the marketable tubers into 
one basket and all others into another. We 
say all others, for we not only throw the 
small ones into the culls, but also any odd 
hills of varieties other than the one we are 
harvesting. 

The grower of potatoes on a small scale 
will have to continue to employ.a good deal 
of back work in harvesting his crop 
unless he can join with his néighbors and 
invest in a good digger driven by horse 
power. “ 


The Lucretia Dewberry is a.very impor- 
tant crop here, but as grown requires much 
labor. Most growers tie to. strong cedar 
stakes set to each plant and ¢ultivate both 
ways. Fertilizers are used liberally and $100 
to $150 are generally realized an acre, Of 
this amount about half is net profit. <A 
great drawback is the scarcity. of pickers, 
and, therefore, generally each grower’s av- 
erage is limited to the number of pickers 
his family can supply, as outside help can- 
not be depended upon. Many-.a fine crop 
went to waste for want of pickers.—[Henry 
Pfeiffer, Atlantic County, N J. 


The Horse in Regular Work will suffer less 
in his legs than another, for he becomes grad- 
ually and thoroughly accustomed to what 
is required of him. The whole. living ma- 
chine accommodates itself to the regular de- 
mands uponit. The body becomes active and 
well conditioned without. superfious fat, and 
the muscles and tendons gradually develop. 
Horses in regular work are also nearly ex- 
empt from the many accidents which arise 
from over-freshness.—[W. S. Spark. 








SUBSTITUTES FOR OATS AS HORSE FEED 


DR E. VY. WELCOX, UNITED STATES DEPT OF AGRI 


When oats become tov expensive, they may 
be replaced in the ration with corn, barley, 
kafir corn, dried brewers’ grains, beans, peas, 
bran, cottonseed meal, or even with highly 
nitrogenous coarse fodders. In Maine it was 
found that when mixed grains were compared 
with oats the mixed grains proved more effec- 
tive for colts and cost less. In another test 
vats produced less growth in colts than an 
equal weight of a mixture of peas and mid- 
dlings, the ratio being 100.to 111. When colts 
were fed a mixture of middlings, gluten meal, 
and linseed meal in the ratio of 60-35-15 and 
hay, the daily ration cost 12 cents, and 14 
cents when oats were substituted for the 
mixed grains. The daily gain in the colts was 
1.3 pounds on mixed grains and 2-3 pound on 
oats. In nearly all experiments greater gains 
have been secured from mixed grains than 
with the use of an exclusive oat ration. 

As suggested by Stewart, one of the chief 
reasons for the general preference of oats 
rests upon the fact that approximately half 
of the oat substance consists of hulls. The 
hulls must be eaten with the rest of the 
grain, and as a consequence, the masticated 
mass is comparatively loose and easily di- 


HARVESTING GRAINS, AND: GRASSES 


vails regarding the relative value of whole, 
bruised, crushed and ground oats. 

The test was, therefore, made between 
whole and ground oats. For old horses the 
ground oats were more digestible, while for 
young horses whole oats seemed the better. 
The slight ‘advantage of grinding, however, 
will not be a paying proposition unless it 
ean be done very cheaply. Horses may 
be fed on a ration of ten to 16 or even 20 
pounds a day. At the usual price of oats it 
will produce quite a saving to give a ration of 
2-3 oats and 1-3 corn. Moreover, bran should 
almost always be fed along with oats. 


PREPARING FOR THE RYE CROP 


P. B. NICHOLS, SUMMIT COUNTY, 0 





I have been growing rye for the past five 
years. I have stuck to one variety, but do 
not know what it is. So far as my experience 
goes, any soil that is well drained and fertile 
will produce a good crop of rye. I plant rye 
almost entirely for soiling purposes. The 
crop is all plowed under with the exception 
of enough for seed. As soon as any crop is 
taken off the land it is disked and sown to 
rye. I broadcast dt and harrow it. 

The crop is put in any time from June to 
November, depending upon the character and 
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SEEDING TIMOTHY WITH A FALL CROP 


I have a field which has been in wheat sev- 
eral years in succession with clover rotation. 
I have had no timothy on it, but believe it 
will grow there. I want to put this field in 
timothy for hay so as to leave it several 
years. I want to put in rye this fall, and sow ‘ 
timothy with it, and some clover next spring. 
Some people here say that land grown with 
rye will not reproduce timothy.—[Reuben 
Hoffa, Berks County, Pa. 


It is customary in the timothy region to 
sow timothy with wheat in the fall, adding 
clover in late winter or early spring. The 
usual amount of timothy seed is from eight to 
12 quarts an acre, and about eight pounds 
clover. Timothy seed is usually placed in the 
supply compartment in the grain drill. Some 
farmers allow the seed to fall in front of the 
hose so it is covered by the drill. Others allow 
the seed to fall behind the hose, taking the 
chances of its being covered by rain. It is 
generally recognized that this latter method 
is best to secure a good stand, but from Il- 
linois eastward it is fairly satisfactory, and 
a good catch usually results. In years of 
light rainfall it sometimes happens that there 
is not sufficient moisture for both grain and 
grass. In New England, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania and other places many farmers follow 











gested. There is no grain which can be fed nature of the crops taken off. My crop varies the fall seeding method by using timothy 
with wheat or rye, add- 

ie ing the clover in the 
¥ spring. Timothy sown 
in the fall with grain, 

however, does not make 

a good crop the follow- 

ing year. The clover, 

as a rule, is put in the 

early spring at a time 

when the ground is 

frozen and eracked in 

a honey-comb fashion. 

The seed falls or is 


A GOOD CUTTING OF BERMUDA HAY AT OKLAHOMA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


It is very hardy in that-region and easily with- 
It produces yields of hay ranging from two to sometimes three tons to 
In addition 
to being a good hay plant, it is excellent for pasture and is the main dependence on many southern farms. 


stands 
the acre. 


the vicissitudes of the climate. 


with such safety as oats. Apparently the 
stomach of the horse cannot hold enough at 
one time to cause serious digestive troubles. 
No time or energy need be spent in prepar- 
ing oats, since in all horses with good teeth, 
oats are about equally digestible, whether fed 
whole, cracked, ground, steamed, or in a nat- 
ural condition. 

In Utah it has been found that bran and 
shorts may be substituted for oats. Usually 
a considerable saving can be made by using 
bran or shorts. In North Carolina oats were 
compared with cowpeas in rations of four 
pounds, together with ground wheat, corn and 
meadow hay. Both rations were satisfactory 
in energy production, but since the oats cost 2 
cents per pound and the cowpeas only 1 cent, 
it is evident that the cowpeas are much more 
economical as a horse ration. 

In the same state it was found that oat hay 
cut in the milk stage was about equal to 
clover or-cowpea hay. The Maryland experi- 
ment station compared the digestibility of 
whole and ground oats for horses. It ap- 
peared that the horses did not relish an ex- 
clusive ration of whole oats and lost weight 
considerably. In order to keep the horses in 


good appetite, it became necessary to add hay 
to the ration. 
times a day. 


The oats were then fed three 
Much diversity of opinion pre- 


This grass is a great crop for the south and southwest. 


_first disked” in some instances, 





It is particularly adapted to sections where the growing of other’ hay crops is difficult. 


from two to 12 acres each season. As the 
crop is plowed down, except enough for seed, 
I have no record of the yield per acre, but I 
always have a splendid stand. I sow the 
seed thick and see the results in other crops. 

All manure is applied in the winter and 
plowed under for corn. No commercial ferti- 
lizer is used on the rye crop. I usually har- 
vest rye for seed purposes in July. It ripens 
about the same time as wheat in this section. 
I consider it one of the most important crops 
I raise and from records of farmers in this 
section about 20 bushels per acre would be 
a fair average here. We thresh our rye and 
allow it to stand in sacks as it comes from 
the machine until it is needed for seed. I 
set the sack of grain in a sewer pipe, which 
is rat proof. I find a section of sewer pipe is 


- a very satisfactory inclosure for storing small 


amounts of grain. 


When Sowing Russian Brome Grass on the 
open range for the purpose of supplanting the 
grasses which may grow there, the land is 
especially 
where the sod is not at all dense. In other in- 
stances where the native grass plants do not 
completely cover the ground, the seed is sown 
without any preparation having been given 


to the land. 


blown into these cracks. 
This is usually done in 
late February or March. 

A good stand of grass 
can be gotten without 
seeding with the fall 
crop, such as wheat or 
rye Many successful 
farmers sow all their 
grass and clover seed to- 
gether during late sum- 
mer or early fall without a nurse crop. It is 
generally put in the latter part of August. 
Such seedings if properly handled give an 
abundant harvest of hay the next year on 
soils where it has been difficult to secure a 
stand of clover. In recent years this has 
given excellent results. Where this method 
prevails alsike and redtop are then used with 
the clover and timothy seed. The amount of 
alsike used is from one to two pounds, while 
the amount of redtop is from two pounds to 
¥% bushel in the chaff. These two grasses are 
generally used in the east. The mixture con- 
taining all four grasses can be put in the last 
of August, and can be cut several times the 
following year. 


Squashes did unusually well in this local- 
ity during the 1906 season. There were no 
bugs or root borers. I never was so lucky 
in this respect before and am unable to ac- 
count for my success. I planted 8 feet apart 
each way, fertilizing with well-rotteg stable 
manure in hills. The largest | squash 
weighed 23 pounds. All got ripe, the first 
holding off at least three weeks later than 
usual. I think I would have had an even 
better yleld had I applied more. manure.— 
[J. C. L., Mecosta County, Mich. 
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New and Promising Strawberries 


cont tad 

[From Page 42] 
eonical and exceedingly attractive, be- 
cause of the heavy clusters of bright 
green sepals and the strong, vigorous 
stem. Many of the berries this year 
measured from 2 to, 2% inches in di- 
ameter and 18 to 20 of them filled a 
quart basket. The berry, when ma- 
ture, has a glossy appearance, re- 
Sembling wax. This new fruit has 
many of the characteristics of the fa- 
mous old Hilton Gem on one side, 
and of Mary on the other. The weak 
character of Mary is its lack of foli- 
age to protect its immense fruit from 
intense heat during the fruiting sea- 
son. This defect has been overcome 
in the Millionaire. This season it 
stood side by side with both parents 
in the intense heat, without injury to 
a single berry, while much fruit on 
the parents was cooked. We predict 
a promising future for the Millionaire. 
It stands at the top of the list with 
the very best. 
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Cenditions More Favorable for Onions 








althgugh procuring a late and no: 
wholly favorable start, has developed 
more satisfactorily in recent weeks. 
As stated in American’ Agriculturist 
of Jiine 1, the acreage this year runs 
very uneven. Many of our corre- 
spondents in heavy producing sections 
of Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin and 
New .Pnigland report the area devoted 
to the crop as slightly less than that 


infugh procur onion crop of 1907, 


seeded last year. In sections of 
Ohio, however, it is larger, and in 
many important producing counties 


of the Empire state, which figures 
heavily in the commercial crop, the 
area put out to onions compares well 
with last season. 

So far no general complaint has 
come of extensive damage by mag- 
gots and other insects. _ However, 
som growers say that it is not well 
to bank too much upon this fact right 
now; owing to the late spring retard- 
ing the advent of plant enemies. The 
crop in the east seems to have se- 
cured a fairly satisfactory start, the 
chief complaint being slow germina- 
tion. But in this connection it must 
be borne in mind that July has, for 
the most part, favored the grower to 
a marked degree. 

Both east and west the crop outiook 
is moderately encouraging. Corre- 
spondents from various sections of 
Kosciusko, Noble and Whitley coun- 
ties, Ind, say that the acreage under 
onions this year is not up to last sea- 
son. , The Indiana crop is from one 
to tHree weeks late, but aside from 
this the development is fairly favor- 
able.* 

Correspondents reporting | from 
Madison, Wayne, Orange, Onondaga 
and other important onion producing 
countries of the Empire state gener- 
ally talk hopefully of the progress of 
the crop. However, it seems to be 
the consensus of opinion that up to 
the opening of last week the season 
was about two weeks late, and possi- 
bly this has had something to do with 
non-appearance of insect pests in 
some localities. Some reports. of 
drouth, but in many sections this has 
since been relieved. Hail caused 
more or less damage to the crop 
around Florida in Orange county, N 
Y. It is significant that many reports 
from the Empire state tell about a 
good normal acreage in onions this 
season. 

Writing from McGuffey, Hardin 
county, O, a leading grower says: 
*‘Acreage larger than last year. On- 
ions coming up favorably, although 
bulk of crop sown late. Some damage 
by worms.” Around Carey, O, re- 
ports tell of slightly less acreage. 
Outlook generally good, although 
some yellow spots showing. Normal 
acreage in vicinity of Orrville, O. 
Plan: uneven, about one-half averag- 


‘ 


ing good. Blight has started. I.. che 
vicinity of Wellington, O, crop shows 
about 600 acres or the same as last 
season. Onions late, but look well. 

In New England, the development 
of onions has so far given satisfac- 
tion. Rains have been timely and in- 
sect development less than usual, 
Some Massachusetts and Connecticut 
reports indicate a slightly smaller 
acreage than ’06. 





New Wool Moving More Freely 


The wool market during recent 
weeks has ruled more in favor of 
western flockmasters, Along in the 


spring buyers showed great reluctance 
to purchase the new clip freely, 
and in some trans-Missouri states a 
practical deadlock existed for many 


weeks, growers in the main holding 
out for 23 to 25 cents for western 
range wool, while buyers offered 20 


cents and under. A lethargy resulted 
because of the resultant weakening 
in prices. However, buyers could not 
long go without supplies and the mar- 
ket assumed a firmer tone once they 
began to buy freely. 

At Atlantic coast markets there is a 
stronger tone to eastern fleeces. Con- 
siderable quantities of new Ohio wool 
have been bought to arrive by Boston 
dealers, unwashed delaine selling at 
30 to 31 cents per pound. It is alleged 
that fleece wools are lighter in weight 
this year than last and run more to 
staple lengths. This is attributable 
partly to the fact that they were 
shorn later. Seaboard market quota- 
tions are as follows: 

Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Vir- 
ginia 4% to % blood unwashed comb- 
ing and clothing wool 31 to 33% cents 


per pound, Kentucky, Indiana, etc, 30 
to 33 cents, bucks 15 to 17 cents, 
Michigan and New York fine un- 


washed 23 to 25 cents, Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania ditto, 26 to 27 cents, combing 
mohair 30 to 32 cents, carding, aver- 
age, 20 to 21 cents. 


-_ 





Advices from American Agricultur- 
ist correspondents indicate that gener- 
ally the creamery crop is developing 
in a satisfactory manner, although 
Wisconsin and New Jersey reports tell 
of blossoming being late, averaging 
ten days to two weeks behind a nor- 
mal season. However, it should be 
borne in mind that the weather so 
far this month has facilitated rapid 
development, and some of the most 
progressive and extensive Wisconsin 
growers say that they would not be 
surprised, if everything contimues fa- 
vorable, to see the crop about up to 
the average state of progress by Au- 
gust 1, As late as last week insect 
pests had not caused serious damage 
in any of the three important com- 
mercial cranberry producing sections 
of the county. However, the middle 
and latter part of July is the period 
for the development of these plant 
enemies, and while reported condi- 
tions are bright, they answer only for 
the present. 

In parts of New Jersey, there was 
damage by June frosts. Crop in 
that state is averaging late, and on 
some bogs blossoms did not appear 
until July 15, and in isolated sections 
as late as the 20th. Insects appearing, 
but situation not serious. Pests are 
busy getting in destructive work in 
some districts of Cape Cod, but our 
correspondents say that so far there 
is nothing alarming to report. 

“Cranberries ten days or two weeks 
late,” says a grower in Burlington 
county, N J. “Difficult to tell about 
the bloom; otherwise prospects fair, 
although some farmers say the out- 
look is “spotty!” A correspondent in 
Ocean county, same state, reports sea- 
son retarded but prospects for a full 
bloom and no drawbacks yet appar- 
ent. 


OURVSPECTAL CROP ‘REPORTS 


Hay Crop Outlook Fairly Encouraging 


Prospects for the commercial hay 
crop of the United States this year are 
considerably better than they were at 
this time in 1906. -American Agricul- 
turist’s, correspondents report the 
average condition of the crop the 
opening of the present month at 87.6, 
which is nearly seven points better 
than July 1 a year ago, although not 
up to the excellent standard of 1905. 
The acreage under meadows is hardly 
as large as last season, but more 
brilliant prospects would tend to 
partly offset this. 

The fact that the condition of the 
crop on July 1 falls below 90 may be 
attributed in some extent to the late, 
cold spring: Inasmuch as the weather 
throughout principal surplus hay 
states during the past two or four 
weeks has proved conducive to excel- 
lent growth of grass, it can be safely 
stated that in many important sec- 
tions the condition of meadows has 
improved rather than gone back since 
last June. It is still too early to defi- 
nitely forecast the tonnage of the new 
hay crop, yet judging from the pres- 
ent condition, all indications point to 
no striking parallel of last year’s 
marked shortage in the yield. How- 
ever, much depends upon weather 
conditions this month. 

ACREAGE AND CONDITION OF HAY, JULY 1 
ACRES CONDI- 
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Rotation for Potatoes 


J. F. KELLER, LICKING COUNTY, OHIO 





We adopt a three-year rotation for 
potatoes because nearly all scab germs 
perish in two years intervening. Hence 
our crop is affected very little with 
scab. We get excellent wheat and 
grass crops following potatoes. This 
plan also gives us an excellent chance 
to apply our stable manufe any time 
during the season previous to plant- 


ing of the potatoes. Thirty to BO 
loads are applied per acre, as 
early in winter as possible. It is 


put on in two applications of 15 to 25 
spreader loads each. To apply large 
quantities of manure’ just before 
planting roughens the skins of the 
tubers, making them less attractive, 
though it will not produce scab. 

The stable manure furnishes an 
abundance of ammonia, but is some- 
what deficient in phosp:.ric acid and 
potash. To balance the _ fertilizer 
properly, we drill in with the crop, 
600 to 800 pounds per acre of a 16-10 
commercial fertilizer. That is 16% 
phosphrie acil and 10% actual pot- 
ash. Should the soil be low in avail- 
able plant food as high as 1500 pounds 
may be used to advantage per acre. 
In this case I would drill in the row 


with the planter 500 pounds and apply | 


the balance with grain drill. In no 
case apply more than 600 pounds in 


American consul at Lyons, 









the row per acre. Commercial ferti. 
lizers give smoothness, color and ap- 
pearance to the tubers. 


~ 


Packing Apples for France—The 
France, 
urges that apples intended for export 
to that country be packed in half bar- 
rels. Dealers inform him that when 
packed in a barrel, the lower tiers of 
fruit are often bruised. Again dealers 
inform him that they could sell a 
great many half barrels to customers 
who would not care to purchase a 
barrel. Apples shipped to France 
from Algeria, Tunis and other prov- 
inces are packed in large baskets and 
sold by auction in original packages. 
Apples coming to France from Italy 
arrive in small baskets weighing 50 
to 100 pounds and sell readily. 








The Potato Book is a gem. It is 
concise and direct in dealing with a 
subject which is becoming so impor- 
tant, both to farmer’ and consumer, 
This little work is just right to be 
in the hands of every man, who cares 
to know and study the right and 
wrong methods of potato cultivation, 
the success in which is not an acci- 
dent.—[Andrew Tuck, St Lawrence 
County, N Y. 





Storing Denatured Alcohol—The in- 
ternal revenue commissioner at Wash- 
ington recently gave a ruling per- 
mitting the. storage of completely 
denatured alcohol in tanks. In a 
communication to the bureau repre- 
sentative at Philadelphia, Commis- 
sioner Capers announced such a 
decision. The matter arose over a con- 
troversy about 35 gallons of com- 
pletely denatured alcohol which had 
been held in an iron tank. Revenue 
officials seized this, claiming it was in 
an unidentified package. Commis- 
sioner Capers holds that such stor- 
age is permitted in order to prevent 
leakage and evaporation. 


MANY A MAN 











Any length of 
elevator desied, 
safety wheel, 
safety treadle 
lever. 


THE GALE-BALDWIN AND 
BALDWIN 


ENSILAGE and DRY FODDER CUTTERS 
With or without traveling feed table. 
require less power than any similar machine made. 

They cut faster, feed easier, last longer 


and 
have this additic: 
wits sutras "tt REQUIRING LESS POWER, 
Don’t buy a cutter until you get our free catalogue 
and prices. We will save you money. 
THE BELCHER & TAYLOR A. T. CO., 
Box 120, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


HAY PRESSES 
The HENDRICKS 


' press will earn its 

one season. 
A postal with your 
name and address on 
the back Will, bring 
you our free catalog 


and prices. 
D. B. HENDRICKS & CO., 
Tenbreeck Avenue, 3 Kingston, N. Y. 











SEPARATORS from 2 t ro horse, Steam and Gasoline 
Engines, mounted aad ls &, 2and 3 H. Tread Powers, s 


. 





Cotters, Wood 
Steel and Wood 
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Preparing for Alfalfa Seeding 


Cc. W. WAID, OHIO EXPERIMENT STATION 





There is a difference of opinion 
among men who have grown alfalfa 
as to when the seeding should be 
done. Whether in the spring or ear- 
ly_fall. In 1903 the Ohio experiment 
station seeded four acres to alfalfa. 
The date of seeding was May 1 and 
was made without'a nurse crop. The 
amount of seed used was 24 pounds 
per acre. The weather was dry for 
nearly a month afterward and germi- 
nation was quite uneven, Foxtail 
took possession of the ground and 
the area had to be reseeded in 1904. 
The date of the gecond year’s seed- 
ing was May 10. 

Upon a portion of the area a nurse 
crop of oats was seeded at the rate 
ef 28 quarts per acre. The seed 
came up quite evenly and for the first 
two months the area seeded without 
@ nurse crop led in growth, but by 
fall there was no noticeable differ- 
ence between nurse crop and where 
no nurse crop was used. 

The plowing for the seeding in 1905 
was done April 26. Half the area was 
seeded May 24 withvut a nurse crop, 
while the other half was harrowed 
at intervals of two or three weeks 
until July 6, when about one-half of 
the remaining area was seeded. The 
harrowing was continued on the 
remaining portion until August 3, 
when it was seeded. No nurse crop 
was used with either ofthese seed- 
ings. 

The May seeding had the usual 
competition with foxtail. Both the 
July and August seeding started 
promptly and without any weed com- 
petition. They went into winter in 
excellent condition, with a growth § 
to 10 inches high. While portions of 
May seeding were good as a whole, 
it was much inferior to either of the 
other seedings. 

The late seedings came through the 
winter of 1906 in good condition and 
gave a good yield that year. They 
are in quite good condition at pres- 
ent and give promise of good crops. 
The May seeding was good in spots, 
but the stand did not justify allowing 
it to remain after the first season of 
cutting, therefore, this area will be 
reseeded this year. The ground was 
plowed early and is being prepared, 
by disking or harrowing frequently, 
as shown in the illustration, to sow 
late in July or early-in August. 

It is to be hoped-that after three 








unsuccessful attempts at early seed- 
ing that this late seeding will give a 
good stand of alfalfa. If we are to 
judge by the past experience at the 
station, such will be the case. Bulle- 
tin 181, by Profs Williams and Kyle, 
on alfalfa growing in Ohio, can be had 
on application. [Our great work, The 
Book of Alfalfa, by Hon F. D. Co- 
burn, the world’s greatest authority 
on the subject, is just off the press 
in a new and revised edition. Sent 
postpaid for $2.—Editor.] 





State Corn Prizes 

To the exhibits from the 14 states: 
Illinois, Iowa, Indiana, Ohio, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, South 
Dakota, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, 
Missouri, Texas and Kentucky, $585 
each will be awarded at the national 
corn exposition, Chicago, October 
5-19, next. The division in each state 
is as follows: For the best 10 ears 
of yellow corn, any variety, first, $50; 
second, $40; third, $30; fourth, $25; 
fifth, $20; sixth, $15; seventh, $10; 
eighth, $5. 

The same amount in cash is offered 
for the best ten ears of white torn, 
any variety, and the same for the best 
ten ears of any other color than yel- 
low or white. Besides these special 
prizes, each state will have an op- 
portunity to compete for more than 
$6,000 in cash, open to the world, and 
probably for from $75,000 to $80,000 
worth of special premiums which are 
being rapidly secured. 











Culture and Yield of Potatoes 


We cultivate our potato crop as 
often as we have time for it, using 
a weeder and cultivator. We have 
never used a sprayer. We average 
about 140 bushels an acre, and last 
season they sold at an average of 40 
cents a bushel. We did not have a 
great deal of troubie last year with 
rot.—[Levi Gardner, Steuben Coun- 
ty, N Y. 

I cultivate my potato crop with a 
hand cultivator once a week. Have 
never used a sprayer. Last season I 
averaged about 140 bushels to the 
acre; received ‘from 30 to 60 cents a 
bushel for them. I did not have any 
trouble last year with rot, as I usu- 
ally have-—[H. H. Hatch, Trumbell 
County, O 

I use a hoe harrow on my potato 
crop about once a week. I began 
spraying as soon as the bugs put in 
their appearance, using three pounds 





FIELD AND MEADOW 





paris green to a barrel of water. We 
average about 400 baskets per acre, 
and the average price last year was 
$1.50 a barrel, selling them as they 
came from the ground. We have had 
no trouble with rot so far.—[{New- 
kirk Van Meter, Salem County, N J. 





Combating the Onion Maggot | 


J. L. Cy MECOSTA COUNTY, MICH 





I sowed my onion seed April 21, the 
ground being in good condition. I used 
a seed drill, sowing 12 inches apart. 
For best results I advocate plowing in 
the fall. 

I watched anxiously for signs of the 
onion maggot and did not have long 
to wait. Soon the tops began to wilt 
in many places and there would be 
three or four little white worms in the 
stalk close to the ground. I at once 
began to go over the patch, taking 
three rows at a time, putting all the 
affected plants in a pan, sliding it 
along between the rows. These were 
burned. I repeated this operation 
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four or five times, at intervals of four 








or five days. When doing this I could 
see the mature flies now and then at 
work, and could also see the young 
flies of lighter color, apparently just 
hatched out. At the same time I used 
the wheel cultivator and the weeding 
knives. The plat yielded at the rate 
of 250 bushels per acre and sold for 
55 to 75 cents per bushel. 

The mistake I made was in not 
thinning out at the same time I was 
doing the other work. The reason I 
did not was that I feared the maggots 
would not leave a stand. Next season 
I shall have more faith in being able 
to checkmate the maggots and will 
thin out at the proper time. 








Yellow Globe is very successfuuy | 
cultivated in this section. We have 
also grown the White and Red Globe. 
We have always considered black 
muck loam best for onions, though 
good crops have been raised on other 
lands. I always sow oats just after 
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gathering the onion crop. The oats 
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are turned down the same fall. If 








we want the cove: crop to stand until 
winter, I usually sow wheat. Our land 
is prepared in winter, using the Acme 
harrow. We ievel the ground after 
harrowing, and I sow five pounds 
seed to an acre in rows 14 inches 
apart. I plant usually from five to 
18 acres. I use about 400 pounds 
commercial fertilizer an acre, which 
costs about $22 a ton.—[{James Me- 
Vitty, Lake County, O 
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Pork Production, in the East 
= Proyitiit) maxwakb} !'rk DEL exrite STA 


It is probable that in no way can 
pork be made more cheaply than 
with grain on pasture, provided the 
grain and the pasture are of the right 
kind. Experiments ata number of dif- 
ferent stations have shown that it re- 
quires one-fifth to one-third less grain 
to produce 100 pounds pork with pas- 
ture than without it. While this is 
no doubt true, care should be taken 
not to overdo the matter of pasture, 
especially with young pigs. Young 

’ pigs need more pretein than older 
ones, because they are growing rather 
than fattening. 

In consequence, the young pig 
shouid receive, for some time after be- 
ing weaned, a ration equivalent to 
two parts of corn meal and one of 
middlings, with perhaps little tank- 
age aside from access to good clover, 
alfalfa, oats and peas, or cowpea pas- 
ture, from which he will get consid- 
erable protein. On this sort of pas- 
ture, as the pigs grow larger, the pro- 
portieon of corn may be increased 
until they have attained the weight 
of about 100 pounds, when corn alone 
may* be economically fed, unless per- 

chamee corn may be high and protein 
cnaliknvcebatinontie low in price. Un- 
der usual conditions, however, the ni- 
trogenous feeds are so high that, al- 
though their use undoubtedly would 
make more rapid gains, they are ob- 
tained at such an increased cost as to 
render their use unadvisable. 

Pigs should be so fed they will 
gain a half to a pound a day from the 
time they are three weeks old until 
they are marketed. It is impossible 

*to make’ anything like this gain on 
pasture alone, but, on the other hand, 
it Is possible to feed more grain than 
is necessary to make the maximum 
gains. It seems, too, that 
to get the best results from the pas. 
ture, it is essential that the pigs be 
allowed to graze rather than to have 
the green feed cut and brought to 
them. Whole grain fed on pasture 
should be ground or soaked, with the 
possible exception of corn, which may 
be fed on the cob or shelled. It will 
pay, however, to soak old corn before 
it is fed, as soaking is equivalent to 
grinding and is much cheaper. 

It was found at the Utah station, 
that pigs in pasture, consisting of 
about half alfalfa, and a full grain 
ration, gained 1.3 pounds a day, and 
that 417 pounds grain were required 
for 100 pounds gain, In pasture and 
three-fourths grain ration the daily 
gain’ was 1.2 pounds and 377 pounds 
grain required for 100 pounds gain. 
On a half grain ration the daily gain 
was 0.87 pound and 352 pounds grain 
required for 100 pounds gain? An- 
other rather peculiar conclusion 
drawn from the Utah experiments 
was that exercise alone increased the 
gain 22%, and the amount eaten but 
1.5%, but decreased the amount re- 
quired for one pound of gain 22%. 

Tt requires considerable skill and 
forethought to arrange to have de- 
Sirable pasture available during the 
greater part of the growing season. 
Assuming that the land devoted to 
pig pasture is fairly fertile, the fol- 
lowing. plan will perhaps yield satis- 
factory results under average Penn- 
Sylvania and other eastern conditions, 
where alfalfa is not as yet a certain 


crop. 
The earliest pasture that can be 
had is rye, and although its food 


value may not be great, it will serve 
to tone up the system and induce bet- 


ter appetite and faster growth. 
Hairy vetch, red clover, oats and 
peas, rape, sorghum, soy beans and 
cowpeas may follow each other. 
Climate, soil and other’ conditions 
will probably serve to exclude some 


of these crops. It is quite certain, 


however, that from this list a rota- 
tion may be had that will give any- 


in order 





LIVE STOCK AND POULTRY 


where in Pennsyivania a succession 
of suitable pasture for hogs. The 
great advantage in supplying such a 
course of pastures is that many of 
them supply, in a very cheap manner, 
protein which is needed for rapid and 
economical gains. 
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Pure Bred vs Mongrel Poultry 


MRS J. H. ROTSEL, WILLIAMS COUNTY, 0 





I have been in the poultry business 
for 18 years, raising my chicks on a 
small farm, the entire work of which 
is done by my husband, my son and 
myself. We have 120 acres to care 
for, and I keep 140 pure-bred Barred 
Plymouth Rocks. Last year they 
brought me in more money than six 
cows did, and with less than half the 
labor expended. I keep a regular 
account with my heng, jotting down 
every dozen of eggs sold. From Jan- 
uary 1 to November 25 my chicks 
brought $166.79 in cash, with quite a 
number to be disposed of before the 
first of the year. My cows have 
brought in just $132.11, yet people 
will insist there is more money in the 
dairy than in the hen coep, but I 
think I have shown there is money in 
pure-bred poultry. I+ think there is 
no money in scrubs. 

Fowls can be fed and bred to pro- 
duce eggs the whole year and that is 
just what my flock does. I used to 
keep a mixed lot of fowls, some good 
ones of two or three different breeds 
but I never could keep the miserable 


scrubby stock that some people call 
poultry. I admie fine birds too 
much for that, but I have found 
mixed breeds do not lay half 
the eggs that pure-bred ones 
do. Then when I wished to sell 
my stock In the fall, they were of 
all sizes and colors, a few nice plump 
ones, some scrawny and half ma- 
tured. Then I had a few cockerels 


of Leghorn breed and they were all 


head and tail. My flock of about 50 
or 60 Barred Plymouth Rock cock- 
erels las: fall weighed from six to 
seven pounds each. With their beau- 


well-marked plumage and yel- 
low legs they make a fine picture. 
The young cockerels were all dis- 
posed of at 75 cents each as breeders. 
To those who have never raised pure- 
bred poultry, let me say, give it a 
trial. Keep an account of expense 
and income, and be convinced by fig- 
ures which won't lie, that pure-bred 
poultry pays 


tiful, 


—- 


Feeding for the Molt 


Prior to molting, give the hens 
wheat in the head, and let them thresh 
it themselves, or give them a feed of 
thoroughly cooked wheat in the morn- 
ing, and some small grain to scratch 
after during the day, and a small feed 
of corn at night, and in cold weather 
a feed of thoroughly parched corn, say 
once a week. By feeding thus and 
keeping plenty of cold water and grit 
before them at all times and attend- 
ing properly to the cleaning of the 
chicken house, one will get good re- 
sults.—[E. E, Beatty, Russell County, 
Kan. 

As a feed for molting hens I give 
oats, if good, plump and heavy, prior 
to molting, and free range on grass} 
during the period, ground oats, bran, 
linseed meal, sunflower seed and beef 








- 


scraps.—[E E. Miller, Livingston 
County, .N Y. 
I feed dry mash and beef scraps 


with corn in the morning; at night, 
wheat and oats, one-half each. This 
method I have found most, satisfac- 
tory to feed molting hens.—[Josiah 
Fitz, Rockingham County, N H. 

For molting fowls I have found a 
warm mash composed of wheat, 
cracked corn, meat scraps thickened 
with bran and thoroughly cocked best 
for the morning meai. Sow wheat In 
4 or 5 inches of straw in scratching 
shed at night. This gives good results 


not only during molting, but in egg- 
producing. The hens will not get all 
the wheat at night, and will be out as 
soon as light in the morning, scratch- 
ing, singing and scraping.—[L. B. 
Chipman, Multnomah County, Ore. 

After the breeding season is over, I 
turn my molting hens out on the, farm 
range and let them pick up most of 
their living, feeding only enough grain 
to keep them in good living condition. 
[J. E. Coen, Montgomery County, Ind. 

OBJECTION TO FORCING THE MOLT 

I have not found any advantage 
whatever in forced molting. I let my 
fowls take their natural course, and 
find that I get just as good if not bet- 
ter results. I believe in nature as it is 
and was intended to be.—[Edward C. 
Evans, Athens County, O. 

There is nothing to be gained by 
forcing molting. It is always best to 
let nature take its course. If anyone 
wants to force molting, he should feed 
linseed meal liberally during early 
fall.—{Harvey F. Lome, Bucks Coun- 
ty, Pa: 

Let nature take its course. Forced 
molting and keeping chickens shut 
up in warm quarters in hot August is 
a barbarous practice.—[T. N. Dunphy, 
Vernon County, Mo. 

I have never tried forced molting 
but once, and the result was that I 
lost two or three valuable fowls.— | 
[Frank W. Gaylor, White Plains, N Y. | 
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Strain More Important Than Breed 








In the recently closed layfmg com- 
petition at Hawkesberry, Australia, 
the lowest average production of 
eggs made by any of the 100 com- 
peting pens was 120 a bird; the 
highest was 240. The American cen- 
sus says our hens lay 65 as an aver- 
ege a year. Eleven pens in, the con- 
test averaged miore than 200 eggs a 
bird; 138 between 190 and 200; 13 be- 
tween 180 and 190; 15 between 170 
and 180; and 24 between 150 and 
170. In other words, a total of 76 
pens, or 456 fowls, averaged more 
than 150 or more eggs a bird dur- 
ing the year the contest continued. 
The pens that laid more than 200 
eggs were: Langshans, 1481; White 
Leghorns, 14387 and 1373; Golden 
Wyandottes, 1335; Black Orpingtons, 
1256, 1254 and 1247; White Leghorns, 
1222; Black Orpingtons, 1220; White 
Leghorns, 1214; Brown Leghorns, 1209. 

As in previous competitions, | the 
results point very strikingly to the 
fact that the breed is less important 
than the strain in the performance 
as egg producers; for we find one of 
the three pens of Langshans occupy- 
ing first place, the other two, 43d 
and 82d respectively; White Leg- 
horns, which ranked second, are 
scattered all down the list to 92d 
place. Golden Wyandottes, which 
stand fourth, also stand last. And so 
on. Such positions show conclusively 
that the man who purchases a breed 


solely upon its popular’ reputation 
as an egg producer is likely to be 
disappointed unless he takes the 


strain of that breed into considera- 
tions It is essential that the breeder 
of the strain keep egg production 
distinctly in view in_ selecting his 
breeding stock; for the day when one 
breed can claim superiority over 
another in egg production has passed. 
Now we have strains or families bred 
for definite purposes, and these 
strains may be in any and every breed 
or variety. All depends on the 
breeder. 





Improvement in Breeding comes 
from continued effort; and continuity 
of effort is an absolutely essential fac- 
tor in breeding advancement. In this 
country, we have lacked, more than 
anything else, continuity of effort. 
How frequently does it happen that a 
man will gather together, at enormous 








cost, the best purchasable representa- 








tives of a breed. The stud, herd on 
flock that is thus established, if con-« 
tinued in competent hands for a num-' 
ber of years, could not fail to be off 
enormous advantage to that particue 
lar breed. Unfortunately, however, 
such enterprises are often, I think 
that I might say, usually short lived, 
(Dr Leonard Pearson, Pennsylvania 
Station Veterinary. 


Rauling and Spreading Manure 
is costly and heavy work which 
can be greatly lightened by using ma-< 
hnure spreaders. 








With regard to our success in ad« 
vertising in the Farmers’ Exchange 
column, we think it important to 
change the adv often, making it as 
short as possible, to describe clearly, 
the property. Then answer inquiries 
promptly and never misrepresent 
anything. At present we breed only, 
two varieties of fowls, Barred Ply< 
mouth Rocks and White Wyandottes; 
they are so well known that it Is 
only necessary to state ours are from 
prize-winnig stock.—[Sackett Bros, 
Delaware County, N Y. 








A SMALL SECRET 


Couldn’t Understand the Taste of hid 
Customers. 


Two men were discussing the vari 
ous food products now being supplied 
in such variety and abundance. 

One, a grocer, said, “I frequently 
try a package or so of any certain 
article before offering it to my trade, 
and in that way sometimes form a 
different idea than my customers 
have. 

“For instance, [thought I would try 
some Postum Food Coffee, to see 
what reason there was for such a call 
for it. At breakfast I didn’t like it 
and supper proved the same, so If 
naturally concluded that my taste 
was different from that of my 
customers who bought it right along. 

“A day or two after, I waited on a 
lady who was buying a 25c package 
and told her I couldn’t understand 
how one could fancy the taste of 
Postum. 

“‘T know. just what is the matter’ 
she said, ‘you put the coffee boiler on 
the stove for just fifteen minutes, and 
ten minutes of that time it simmered, 
and perhaps five minutes it boiled, 
now if you will have it left to boil 
full fifteen minutes after it com< 
mences to boil, you will find a de- 
licious Java-like beverage, rich in 
food value of gluten and phosphates, 
so choice that.you will never abandon 
it, particularly when you see the 
great gain in health. Well, I took 
another triai. and sure enough 12 
joined the Postum army for good, 
and life seems worth living since I 
have gotten rid of my old time 
stomach and kidney troubles.” 

Postum is no sort of medicine, but 
pure liquid food, and this, together 
with a relief from coffee worked the 
change. “There’s a Reason.” 

Read “The Road to Wellville,” in 
pkgs. 
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Summer Experiences with Dairy Cows 


WW. BR. GORHAM, LYCOMING COUNTY, PA 


When I began the management of 
my farms two years ago we had only 
high grade Jersey cows, but our sec- 
ond lot consisted of Holsteins. We 
do not breed our own stock, only pro- 
ducing milk and veals. We stick to 
the best milkers regardless of the 
breed. At the present time we have 
30 head. At first there was very little 
profit in selling milk, as the wholesale 
price-here was only 2% cents a quart, 
regardless of the quality. We ob- 
tained our best record last year, the 
cows producing 6500 pounds milk. 
Our herd was only half the size then 
that it is now. Our new, full blood, 
high grade Holsteins are doing well 
thus far and we have had them less 
than six months. A number of our 
Jerseys as well as our Holsteins are 
milking 38 and 89 pounds daily. 

To get large calves for veal we use 
the Shorthorn bull. At present, how- 
ever, we do not raise our own stock 
beyond four weeks, at which time we 
veal them, We endeavor to have our 
milk supply as nearly uniform as pos- 
sible the year round. After the calves 
are dropped we leave them with their 
mothers for four days, when they are 
put in a large pen with the others, 
varying in number from four to 12, 
and enough nurse cows are turned in 
to satisfy all the calves. We buy 
many small calves from our neigh- 
bors, ali of which are vealed at four 
weeks, 

Our dairy barn, I think, is an ideal 
ene. We have a 5-foot walk be- 
hind and in front of the cows made 
of plank, matched and surfaced with 
water-tight gutter behind. Cows are 
tied to swing stanchions. Plenty of 
good straw is used for. bedding. The 
sire stands in the row with the cows 
and receiyed practically the same 


treatment. We have a box stall for 
him when there is no vacant stan- 
chion in the stable. We always feed 


our cows after milking to avoid the 
dust and odor, and because the cows 
stand better when milking. 

After milking we feed from 35 to 
40 pounds good silage to each cow. 
This is about as much as one cow will 
clean up at one time. Before the si- 
lage is all eaten we feed a grain ra- 
tion of from three to 15 pounds, de- 
pending upon the individual cow; this 
is fed with the silage. Our present 
grain rations consist of equal parts 
of dried brewers’ grains and buck- 
wheat shorts. Several weeks before 
calving we feed wheat bran, also all 
the mixed hay they will eat up clean 

We dispose of all our milk at Wil- 
liaamsport and Shamokin, Pa. We 
make @ specialty of supplying large 
institutions with our choicest prod- 
ucts. About 100 quarts daily go to 
Winsport hospital at 4% cents a 
quart. The dealer at ‘Shamokin 
gives us.4%- cents in winter and 
4 cents in the summer. Our 
average daily production a cow is 12 
quarts and the average daily produc- 
tion of the herd is 250 quarts at pres- 
ent, Our local butcher takes all our 
veal at the barn at an average price 
of 6 cents a pound live weight. 

We have two silos, each 16x32 feet. 
They are white pine stave silos and 
cost’ complete with all carpenter and 
mason. work included $300 each. I 
would not do without them under any 
consideration. I think that more 
farmers should have them on their 
places. We begin feeding silage as 
soon as the pastures begin to fail, 
about the middle of August. We have 
had no occasion to feed silage to 
other stock but see no reason why 
it would not produce just as good re- 
sults as when fed to cattle. 





Impostors depend on trickery. Ex- 
pose the trick and their power is 
lost.. The power of lice and mites 
lies in filth. Cleanliness is their 


doom. 














The conveniences and economy of 
the trolley line are well illustrated in 


the following incident: S. N. Follans- 
bee of Massachusetts, writes: “I took 
seven Rhode Island Red chickens by 
trolley six miles to Fitchburg market. 
Each chicken bore a little printed tag 
on which were the name of the farm, 
its owner, the address, telephone 
number and price; also the words, 
‘Pure Food Poultry.’ These tags were 
tied on with baby ribbon. As the 
chickens weighed about five pounds 
each and sold for 22 cents a pound 
they brought a little over $1 each. 
The trip occupied only 70 minutes. 
About the same time I disposed of 14 


others mostly to private trade at 25, 


cents a pound.” 


It is only too true that many people |! 


read with their eyes, but not with 
their minds, as the following extract 
from a letter will illustrate: A woman 


who owns a copy of the recent edition | 


of M. G. Kains’ book, Ginseng, wrote: 


“I was much disappointed on reading | 


the book to find that the natural 


home of ginseng is in the eastern half | 


of the continent. My husband and I 
plan soon to move to Colorado or Cal- 
ifornia, where we were hoping to grow 
it. Kindly tell us if it can be raised 
in either of those states even if not 
found wild there.” To judge from 


these remarks the writer seems to 
have the impression that unless a 
plant is naturally found wild in a 


place there is no use trying to grow it | 
One minute’s thought would 


there. 
have shown the fallacy of this assump- 
tion; for nearly every cultivated grain, 
fruit, vegetable and flower succeeds 
far from its original home and thrives 
under vastly different conditions. The 
cantaloup is a striking example. This 
plant is a native of tropical Asia; but 
Roeky Ford, Col, is famous for the 
cantaloup that bears its name. 

I have been a constant reader of American Age 
culturist for many = Ravi: — a farme 
most of my life, ae 
is very great. The objection I a. to taking it, 
is that it makes me homesick to go back to the 
farm again, bat as I am over 7 years of age, I 
must content myself with what others are 
doi I cannot help thinking, however, of what 
I could do i I were back on the farm, especially 
after I read such an article as wason the front cover 
of June 3 am, sos splendid cherry trees. 


The account of of a single - 
arreau cherry tree Monroe county, New York 
gave me a spasm to raise cherries again. bot my 
enthusiasm subsided when nd age was taken isto 
consideration. Mr Britton says never x —_ 500 
pounds and even as high as pounds of 

have been —— a single tree for 2 

I were yo I might have L ward ed aver 
with my ep antasma and set out nd 
more trees.—{A. Hedden, Tompkins ‘County. N a 


Our Friend Hedden should not be 
discouraged. We have known him 
personally for many years and be- 
lieve that he could now set out a 
cherry orchard and still outlive the 
usefulness of the trees. It is non- 
sense for a man of his age to talk 
about being too old to set out an 
orchard. Recently we were visiting 
one of our good friends and readers 
in Pennsylvania who is 81 years old. 
He pointed with pride to a young or- 
chard he set out last fall, stating 
that he expected to enjoy some of the 
best fruit he has’ ever grown from 
these trees. Still another instance 
is of a friend who had passed the 
fourscore mark, who set out a 
plum orchard, with a feeling of sat- 
isfaction that he would enjoy the 
fruits from those trees, and he did. 
Brace up, Brother. Hedden, and take 
a new lease on life and the farm, you 
are good for a hundred. 





Big Fortunes in Poultry Raising are 
usually made on paper but comfort- 
able living is within the reach of all 
who give good stock proper manage- 
ment 


THE BUTTER COW 


Clean le Skimm ing 
Means Good 


The ho; is no t 
g trough place to put 
want the 


separator that 
est. It_ means more proms cotner 
living. That separator is the Sharples 
Dairy Tubular—the separator that’s 
ifferent 
narples Dai 
ing force of any other 





separators—skim twice as clean. 
Prof. J. L. Thomas, instructor in 
Gaby) Sithepreatese the agricultural college cf 
states in the Union, 
eaper a yoy just —— ted a test ot 
your separator. The skimmingis the 


er en one thoubandth of one per 


That is one reason why you should 
insist upon having the Tubular. Tub- 
§ ulars are different, in every wa oes 
other separators, and every ‘erenc 
- Mn eur advantage. Write for on 
1” and valuable free book, 
Dairying 


Bi.inee 
Wes es Separator Go., 
0, Can. Chicago, Itt. 


Tubulars have § 


losest I have ever seen—just a trace # 
of fat. | beheve the loss to be no great- 








Cure othe lameness and 
frown. So bee Ss tine warring. thet 
Fleming’ sSpavin Cure (Liquid) 


<* a = cucotal eoft and semi-solid 
AD ae Trevose in. 

Belin Gare, Gas or asimple bliste oe eee 
a nor as ster, m 
alike ‘any other—docent 1 


Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 
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Live 
Harness 


Don’t allow 
harness to at oe 
and die. Once 
thisho>ocnsitcan 
mever be es 
Save the harness, sa 
expense, prevent accideate D: by using 


EUREKA 


Harness Oil 


Nourishes the leather and keeps it 
soft and strong. Preserves the grain- 
fibre. Makes lcather proof against all 
weathers. Gives best tanner’s finish. 


Boston Coach Axle Oil 


smoothes the way to good wheel- 

action. Better and cheaper than 

castor oil. Will not gum or corrode, 

Lightens the load—cases the road, 

Sold pen, +++ ~“ Dee Stzes. 
ADE BY 

STANDARD OIL, COMPANY 
Incorporated 
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Pormancat 
CURE 
Safe—Certain 


{ MINERAL NEAVE REMEDY CO., 
41 FOURTH AVENUE, PITTSBURG, PA. 





THICK, SWOLLEN GLANDS 


that make a horse Whee 
bave Thick W ind, or C hoke: 
WD, can be removed with 


J assonsine 


ay Bunch or Swelling 
ae by strain or inflam- 
mation. ne blister, no 
hair and pores wept 
at wor J e, de- 
tree, fave ores for mank 
‘or ind, 

Cures el Tumors, Waricote Vetus, 

Hydrocele, Varicocele. 


Book free. Madeonly by 
W.F. YOUNG, 7.0. F., 51 Monmouth Gt. SPRINGFIELD, MASS 





YOUNG MEN WANTED—To learn the 
Veterinary Profession. Catalogue sent 
free. Address VETERINARY O91. L —_ 
Grand Rapids, Mich., # Louis Street. 





Phen 
Be Sure to Say oU/c-. | Sew Your Adv, 
Im this journal. Our adverticers like to know which paper 
they get the most orders from. 
























dairying more profitable than 
other machines because it 
GETS ALL THE CREAM 
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“Seni me new Catalc 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE COMPANY 
Kighteen Distributing Warehouses 471 


The relia- 
bility of the U. 
S. is indorsed by 
leading icultural 
Colleges and iment 
Stations throughout the 
country. For example: — 
“April 29, 1907.—Your sepa- 
rators continue to give us 
perfect satisfaction. Since 
our last report we have tried 








Running. two more machines, and of 
Simple RECORD all the nine machines tried 
Bowl, only to the pe aoe none have 
2 parts ckimmed closer than the 
Inside U. S.”’ Cansend you 20 
Easy  isttore from them if you 

want. The U.S. is ac- 







To - knowledged THE 
Wash ad it’s money in your pocket toknow. standard cream 
separator, 
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RENE EWALS— he date opposite your name on 
our paper, or wrapper, shows what time your 


paid. Thus Jan08 shows that pay- 
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pay’ is e, the date, which answers for a 
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DISCONTINUANCES—Following the eral de- 
of our readers, it is our custom to continue 
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) That the publishing of a national 
grange weekly is a big undertaking 
will not be gainsaid. State Master 
Hill of Pennsylvania seems to realize 
this better than some other grange 
enthusiasts. A plan under considera- 
tion contemplates the formation of a 
.$50,000 stock company to publish a 
“weekly grange paper, the business 
management to be handled entirely 
by those not necessarily connected 
\with the grange and who are ad- 
mittedly in the business for all they 
can get out of it financially. A sam- 
|ple contract such as would be drawn 
‘between the proposed company and 
‘the national grange was recently sent 
the masters of the respective state 
granges, presumably to be signed and 
returned to the executive committee 


of the national grange. However, 
State Master Hill in returning the 
contract says: “I cannot do other- 


wise than to return, unsigned, the 
copy of the contract which would 
bind our order for ten years to private 
interests for publishing a paper, and 
which after we built up would be 
owned by private parties.” He might 
have gone farther and asked the ex- 
ecutive committee of the national 
grange how a national organ, such as 
proposed, can be successfully issued 
undergtwo separate managéments with 
no sympathy or relation between the 
two. The proposed contract provides 


‘that the stock company is to handle 
the advertising business from which 
it is to get its: dividend; the national 
grange would handle only the edito- 
rial department, but between the two 
there would be no particular relation. 


EDITORIAL 


If an attempt is made to carry 
through such an arrangement some- 
one will learn that the publishing of 
a national paper is a highly special- 
ized business and that there are thou- 
sands of difficulties which the novice 
will meet. For the good of the order 
it seems an undignified and question- 
able thing to give over its influence, 
prestige and good will for the boom- 
ing of private interests when those 
interests are of the come-and-go-as- 
you-please order, here-today and 
away-tomorrow. In consideration, 
then, of the weighty problem the ex- 
ecutive committee of the national 
grange is now discussing, State Mas- 
ter Hill does well to call a halt and 
advise sober thought before hasty ac- 
tion, which may later culminate in 
disaster. 





The attention of thousands of to- 
bacco growers throughout the United 
States is now centered in develop- 
ments of the suit brought by the fed- 
eral government against the American 
tobacco company on the grounds of 
maintaining a combine in restraint of 


trade. One Washington . dispatch 
commenting on the possible weak 
points in the government’s position 


says among other things: ‘“‘Tobacco 
growers have clouded the issue some- 
what by indiscriminate charges 
against the trust. They have ap- 
peared to hold the great combina- 
tion responsible for bad weather, cut- 
worms, hail and every other mis- 
fortune that has befallen the crop in 
dark tobacco sections during the 
past three years.” It is too bad that 
such rot is permitted to be dissemi- 
nated among. an intelligent reading 
public. Tobacco growers both in 
heavy leaf and cigar leaf producing 
sections have long murmured at the 
alarming growth of the rapacity of 
the “trust,” and have perhaps right- 


fully attributed much detrimental 
manipulation of leaf prices to the 
combine. However, in this respect 


the attitude of tobacco growers, as 
well as the public at large, has been 
to regard the “trust” as the root of 
all evil only in largely dominating 
the situation as regards the cost of 
raw material and prices paid for the 
finished product. The main question 
of concern to the tobacco producing 
and consuming public is that of the 
outcome of the action brought by the 
government. It is to be hoped that 
developments, whatever they may be, 
will result in improving conditions 
for the farmer who raises tobacco. 

Throughout many sections of the 
north, east and south the present 
month has. brought favorable grow- 
ing weather for the principal crops. 
Coming on top of the phenomenally 
long and cold spring this change to 
more seasonable conditions has been 
exceedingly welcome. Judging by re- 
cent returns from special crop corre- 
spondents it is evident that such im- 
portant specialties as potatoes, onions, 
cranberries and tobacco, not to men- 
tion the major cereals and cotton, 
have profited greatly by warmer 
weather and seasonable rains. In some 
sections farmers report that certain 
crops have made phenomenally rapid 
growth since the latter part of June, 
so much s0, in fact, that much of the 
belated season has been made up. 
One happy phase of the situation has 
been the retarded appearance of some 
insect pests. It is to be hoped that 
general crop conditions will continue 
most satisfactory, for in certain lines 
of farm produce limited acreage and 
other conditions would tend to augur 








fairly remunerative prices. 
Persons living in the east can 
searcely have an adequate-idea of 


the extraordinary rapidity of growth 
on many of the soils of the prairie. 
The past spring was one of the most 
backward known for years all over 


the northern states, and, notwith- 
standing, in the northwestern states 
the growth of many plants is about 
as far advanced_as in central Mich- 
igan. Potatoes in a garden at Man- 
dan, N D, on June 23 were about 10 
inches high, though less than five 
weeks in the ground. Timothy at 
Drayton on June 27 was coming into 
head. Brome grass was growing on 
the wayside in head and fully 3 feet 
high. Dandelions at Devil’s Lake on 
June 28 were 12 to 18° inches high 
and the seeds were floating far and 
wide. These extraordinary results 
are the outcome of a rich soil, of a 
free working soil, and of a long and 
warm summer day. In the latter part 
of June one can read by the light of 
day fully as late as half-past nine if 
the evening is clear. 





When the great value of sheep is 
considered itis more than regrettable 
that the industry has not attained a 
better hold upon the farms of the 
republic. Britain has nearly half as 
many sheep as the whole of the 
United States, and is not far different 
in area from Minnesota. Nearly all 
those who have had experience in 
growing cattle, horses, sheep and 
swine upon their farms, are agreed 
in the view that the largest profit 
from the investment comes from 
sheep, when the item of labor is con- 
sidered. But there is another profit 
that comes from sheep. It is the in- 
erease in production on the farm, 
because of the presence of the sheep. 
This item cannot be stated in dollars 
and cents, and because it cannot, it 
is very frequently not considered at 
all, but when sheep are kept in any 
considerable numbers, it is certainly 
an important one. The services 
which sheep render in feeding upon 
weeds should also be taken into the 
account, 





The advent of another fruit season 
again brings to the fore the best 
means of marketing, either in its 
original form, or in way of preserve 
or other product. While fruit crops 
as a whole are under a normal 
this year, there will unquestionably be 
a@ good surplus in many sections. 
Usages in making preserves, jellies, 
etc, have been touched upon recently 
in these columns, and farmers are 
more or less familiar with the sub- 
ject in a large way. It is unfortunate 


that the preservative question has 
never yet been effectively threshed 
out. The agricultural chemists and 


government experts on both sides of 
the ocean have been considering it for 
years, but no common ground has 
been reached. Portions of Europe re- 
fuse American meat products which 
show the presence of borax, and the 
pure food law recently placed on the 
statutes at Washington interferes with 
the domestic manufacturers, who in- 
sist that a very small proportion of 
benzoate of soda, say one-tenth of 1%, 
should be added to fruit preserves, 
cider, etc, to prevent fermentation. 
The pure food and drug bill of the 
department of agriculture at Wash- 
ington last month gave careful 
hearings on the question. It 
is to be hoped that eventually 
the ruling may be made satis- 
factory to manufacturers who are 
large users of fresh fruits and vege- 
tables, and also contributing to the 
peace of mind of consumers who very 
properly want healthful food. 

Integrity in business dealings is 
just as important these summer days 
as it is in the winter, or any other 
season. American Agriculturist readers 
feel safe the year around, knowing 
that our advertisers’ guarantee, which 
appears on this page, protects them the 
year around. : 








Scrub Profits are less than ever. 
People are finding that they result 
from scrub stock. 





For Better Farming 
Growing First Prize Oats 


PROF THOMAS SHAW 





BIG OATS YIELD IN MONTANA—VERY EER- 
TILE SOIL—STABLE MANURE APPLIED— 
S0IL IN GOOD CONDITION—NET PROFIT 
OVEB $95 PER ACRE 
The largest yield of oats in the 

Orange Judd 1906 grain growers’ con- 

test was made on the acre grown by 

Mr I. D. O’Donnell of Billings, Mont. 

The oats were grown on a sandy loam 

soil, naturally friable, and 15 feet 

deep. It is underlaid with gravel, 
and has a cash value ef $100 per 
acre. 

This land, originally covered with 
buffalo grass, was first broken in the 
fall of 1903. In 1904 it grew a crop 
of 46 bushels of soft, spring wheat, 
and in 1905 two tons of wheat, which 
was cut for hay. The soil is deposit, 
and-has great staying qualities, and 
the cool nights in Montana are very 
favorable to the filling of grain at 
the season of ripening. In the fall of 
1904 eight loads of horse manure 
were applied per acre. 

The land was plowed September 
10, 1905, with a disk plow. This 
turned a 14-inch furrow, and to the 
depth of about 7 inches. On May 1, 
1906, it was disked to the depth of 
4 inches and was at once harrowed 
after the disk. The ground was 
leveled with a homemade plank 
leveler, 

The oats were of the Myrick vari- 
ety. This variety had never been 
grown previously in the vicinity. The 
soil was in excellent condition when 
the crop was sown. The seed was 


put in with a drill to the depth of 
about 2 inches, and when about 2 
inches above the ground the crop 


was rolled with a corrugated roller. 
The amount sown was 2% bushels. 
One-fourth of a day was put in by 
a man’ removing weeds, etc. 

The crop was harvested Septem- 
ber 5. The standing grain was then 
quite ripe, but some that was lodged 
was a little green. The sheaves were 
placed in round shocks and remained 
30 days in the field before being 
threshed. The machine price _ for 
threshing was 2%4 cents per bushel, 
and the total cost 5 cents. The 
grain was cleaned with a _ fanning 
mill. The total yield was 4165 pounds. 
of which 3920 were good grain and 
245 pounds screenings. The entire 
crop is being held for seed, and can 
be sold for $1, per bushel. 


FINANCIAL BEPORT 


Return from the acre: 
ort bushels of oats at 


meek 





1 ton of straw: 3.00 
245 pounds screenings 1.22 
‘ $126.72 

Cost of growing: 
Interest on land at $6% $6.00 
Plowing : 1.96 
Harrowing 40 
Leveling .40 
Stable manure, 8 loads 2.00 
Cost of applying 2.80 
Cost of seed, including 

freight 6.12 
Cost of rolling 
Hand weeding 40 
Harvesting 1.60 
Irrigating (once) 1.00 
Threshing 6.00 
Cleaning 1.65 

$31.08 
Net profit $95.64 


It is questionable if the net profit 
from growing. an acre of oats in this 
country ever equaled that represented 
in this instance. The result speaks 
eloquently for. the adaptation of 
Montana conditions for growing oats 
and for the good judgment shown by 
Mr O’Donnell in growing them. Even 
at the market price for oats, $1.25 
per hundred, the net profit would 
have been $22.14. 











Moyer Disputes Orchard 


In the miners’ trial at Boise, Ida, 
Pres Moyer of the Western federation 
of miners, has testified in behalf of 
Haywood, who is now on trial for the 
murder of ex-Gov Steunenberg. Moyer 
and Pettibone await trial on a similar 
charge. Moyer testified in substance 
that the crimes that Orchard told 
about, so far as they connected Moyer 
with Orchard’s story of crime, were 
entirely false. He strongly maintained 
that, so far as he knew, Haywood was 
entirely innocent of crime or of en- 
couraging any crime. Haywood him- 
self has also given similar testimony. 

The defense have introduced many 
witnesses, the purpose chiefly being to 
deny Orchard’s story, and if these 
witnesses are to be believed, Orchard 
is certainly the champion liar of his 
time. 

The direct 
prosecution and 


evidence of both the 
the defense is now 
in. In rebuttal the prosecution has 
introduced considerable evidence 
tending to show perjury on the part 
of some of the important witnesses 
who have testified in behalf of Hay- 
wood. A warrant for arrest was is- 
sued against Dr MeGee for alleged 
perjury. He testified that he saw Or- 
chard in north Idaho at a time when 
Orchard swore he was in Denver. 


Raisuli Makes Big Capture 


The latest achievement of Raisuli 

the Moroccan bandit chief, in the 
capture of Sir Harry MacLean, com- 
mander of the sultan’s body guard 
and next to the sultan the most in- 
fluential man in Morocco. Gen Mac- 
Lean is an Englishman. He has been 
in Morocco for many years as mili- 
tary adviser of the sultan. Raisuli 
says he will hold MacLean until the 
sultan grants the terms for Raisuli’s 
pardon which are demanded. These 
include payment of an indemnity of 
about $200,000, Raisuli’s reappoint- 
ment as governor of Tangier and of 
Fahs and his appointment as com- 
mander of police. 
@ MacLean was captured while ne- 
gotiating with Raisuli in behalf of 
the sultan. He was attempting to 
induce the bandit to give up his law- 
less life and respect the wishes of 
the Moroccan authorities. He ex- 
ercised more power practically in Mo- 
rocco than the sultan himself and is 
regarded with terror by the sultan, 
whose own army cannot be depended 
upon. 








Approach of Tariff Revision 








Tariff revision must come in the 
near future. One alfter another 
former stand-patters and rank pro- 
tectionists have been forced to ac- 
knowledge that a revision of the pres- 
ent tariff laws must: occur soon. Even 
the national association of manufac- 
turers declared itself in favor of re- 
vision and such conservatives in the 
United States senate as Allison, Lodge 
‘and, surprising as it may seem, Boss 
Aldrich, favor new tariff schedule. 

‘It is understood that Pres Roose- 
velt, on at least one occasion, has 
fully made up his mind to urge con- 
gress to tackle the tariff, bt the de- 
termined opposition of Speaker Can- 
mon and some others induced the 
president to wait, and give preference 
to some other measures that seemed 
to demand urgent attention. With the 
approach of another presidential 
campaign the republican party is 
forced to take positive ground on the 
tariff question; otherwise its position 
of power will be jeopardized before 
the country. 
¢ The program now being considered 
by the patty leaders is for a special 
Bession of congress in the spring of 
1909, immediately following the inau- 
guration of the next president for the 
mational platform of 1908 to pledge 
the party to revise the tariff as soon 
= the new administration takes of 

ce, 
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THE NEWS 
Harriman Report Issued 


The interstate commerce commis- 
sion has made a report covering its 
investigation of the Harriman system 
of railroads. Copies of the report 
were sent to the president and the 
department of justice without recom- 
mendation. The report covers the 
facts with which we are already 
familiar from accounts of the hear- 
ings held by the commission. 

The commission finds that, by rea- 
son of the control of naturally com- 
peting lines, the Harriman system 
has stifled competition between Chi- 
cago, St Louis and Kansas City. Its 
findings on the Alton affair and the 
control of the Southern Pacific by the 
Union Pacific, and on the jugglery 
of high finance under Harriman in- 
dicate the likelihood of early prosecu- 
tions which may include _ personal 
action against Harriman himself. 

Harriman, by the way, makes 
great haste to bitterly condemn the 
report and to say that he is being 
persecuted. 








A United States Bank? 


The surplus receipts of the United 
States treasury are assuming such 
substantial proportions that the gov- 
ernment is considering plans for us- 
ing this surplus. A committee ap- 
pointed by Secretary of the Treasury 
Cortelyou is charged with the duty of 
devising a plan to keep the surplus in 
circulation. George E. Roberts, di- 
rector of the mint, who is a member 
of the committee, believes that a 
semi-official central bank should be 
established to stand as a medium be- 
tween the treasury and the business 
world. *The bank of France, the im- 
perial bank of Germany, the bank of 
Japan, and similar institutions under 
the control of Russia, Austro-Hun- 
gary, Italy, Spain and the Nether- 
lands, are examples of the kind of in- 
stitution that Director Roberts ad- 
vocates. 

This is his scheme: Suppose the 
United States bank have a capital of 
$50,000,000, the shares to be appor- 
tioned to state and national banks on 
the basis of their capital; let the 
United States bank take over all the 
funds of the treasury except the $150,- 
000,000 reserve and the count held 
against certificates; give it oppor- 
tunity to issue notes up to $100,000,- 
000; establish a branch office in every 
city where there is now a sub-treas- 
ury, and in other important centers, 
at least one in each state; turn over 
the functions of the sub-treasuries 
to this institution and have it han- 
dle the receipts and disbursements 
of the government as the central 
banks abroad do for their govern- 
ments. Such a bank must be so or- 
ganized that it cannot pass to a few 
persons or to one locality, and the 
treasury department should be able 
to contro! its general policy. 

The surplus for the present fiscal 
year, ending this month, is around 
$75,000, 








Briefly Told 


An interesting suit has been begun 
in New York which is important, it 
bearing relation between the _ tele- 
graph companies throughout’ the 
United States. A petition has been 
filed by the state attorney-general 
alleging that the Postal telegraph 
and cable company and the Western 
Union telegraph company have formed 





@ combine to increase the rates, ! 
which is in violation of law, con- 
stituting. a monoply in restraint of | 


will | 
tele- 


competition in the business. It 
be remembered that recently 
graph rates were raised. 


Reports of this year’s 4th of July 
accidents in the United States show 
that 59 persons were killed and over 
4000 injured while celebrating. There 
deaths in Pittsburg. Last 
year 51 persons were killed and 3500 
injured the 4th. 





= 

A special session of the New York 
legislature has been called by Gov, 
Hughes for the purpose of reappor- | 
tioning the legislative districts of the 
state. It will be remembered that 
the last redistricting act was pro- | 
mounced unconstitutional by the New | 


IN REVIEW 


York courts and the legislature 
which recently adjourned failed to 
provide for a new apportionment. 
This left the districts as they were 
fixed in 1895 and changes of popula- 
tion since then make that an un- 
fair arrangement at the present time. 





In most of the states having new 
2-cent mileage laws, railroads have 
fallen in line and have put the new 
‘ates iftto effect for state traffic. There 


are persistent rumors that there is a 
general understanding among the 
railroads that every effort is to be 


made to hold down the profits dur- 
ing the next three months, when the 
aw is on trial, with a view to taking 
action in the courts at the end of 
hat time to over throw the new laws. 





An attempt was made to assassinate 
Pres Fallieres of France, at Paris. 
During the celebration of the national 
holiday in honor of the formation of 
the French republic, two shots were 
fired at the president by Leon Maille, 
who belongs to the _ anti-military 
party, and it is thought he may be 
insane. No one was injured. 





A bill will be introduced at the next 


session of congress by Representative | 


Barchfield of Pennsylvania, for the 
establishment of a national health 
bureau. Leading experts have 
tributed ideas for the plan to be em- 
bodied in the bill and the 
health system of the country would 
under the bill be practically revolu- 
tionized, to the great advantage it 
would appear of the people. 





hunters have been 
mployed by the government to kill 
cougars, wolves and other destruc- 
tive animals in the Dixie national for- 
est of Utah. Farmers of that local- 
ity have suffered much from the dep- 
redations of wild animals of late, and 


Professional 





complained to the national forest 
service for protection. 
Jesse R. Grant, youngest son of 


the late Pres Grant, and a wealthy 
western mine owner, wishes to secure 
the democratic nomination for 
president. He is on a trip through 
the south seeking to learn the senti- 
ment of the people. He stands among 
the conservative democrats. 





The United States 
justice has brought action in New 
York~*seeking to break up the _ so- 
called tobacco trust. The defendants 
in the suit are the American tobacco 
company and its 
ions and 29 individuals. 


department of 





A railroad collision at Johnson 
City, Tenn, has resulted in the death 
of six persons and 20 injured. 





Gov 
out as 
tands 


The Wisconsin legislature has just 
passed a set of very drastic insurance 
‘egulation laws. 


John D. Rockefeller celebrated his 
38th birthday July 8. 


Deneen of Illinois has come 
a candidate for re-election. He 
upon his record as a reformer. 








Ferrets as Rat Destroyers—S. H. 
V., New York: You could not handle 
a ferret as you suggest, but one would 
be of very great value on your prem- 
ises if handled properly. These ani- 


mals are frequently advertised in our | 


Farmers’ Exchange columns and can 
be bought at reasonable prices. 





fuji 





CONGO ROFIN 
eels a F 


We want every farmer fn 
America to know about 
Congo roofing. We know 


that when a practical man 
sees a sample of Congo 
he will immediately 
become a convert. 

You never saw 


such values in 

roofing at the 

prices of Congo. It 

comes in four thick- 

nesses, so that you 
can suit yourself as to 
he price you pay. 

Get the sample in your hands; that 
will convert you. Free Sample will be 
sent on request. 

BUCHANAN-FOSTER CO. 


533 West End Trust Building, Philadelphia 
CHICAGO AND SAN FRANCISCO 








con- | 


present | 


MORE GOOD CIDER sufsrz"" 


from a given amount of apples or grapes with 
one of our presses than with any other, and 
the juice will be purer, better-keeping, 
and bring higher prices. 


HYDRAULIC 


ere money-makers. Various tines. 25 to 600 
barrels per day. 
Apple Butter Cookers, eto. 
THE HYDRAULIC PRESS 
3 Main St. 


: Hydraulic 
Cider Press 


\ Great strength and ca. 
pacity; all sizes; also 
Sy gasoline engines, 

steam engines, 

saw =e, thresh- 
ers. Catalog frea, 







Monarch Machinery Co., Room 159, 39 Cortlandt St., Hew Tor& 











POWER 

PRESSES 
Also Steam Evaporators, 
Catalog FREB. 
MFG. CO. 
Mt. Gilead, Ohio. 


or room 124C, 39 Cortiand Street, Mew York, H. ¥. 








up, because 
every wire and stay in the 


FROST WIRE FENCE 


is strongly made and carefully tested, 


Wears far ionger than weaney woven wire 
e 


fence. Send for free catalogue. freight. 
THK Fi iT WIRK FENCK toe Cleveland: Outs 
H. B. DRAKE & ©O., OO West 8t., New Fork, KN. ¥. 











64 allied corpora- | 





NEW BOOK JUST ISSUED 


Diseases of Swine 


By Dr. R. A. Craig 


Professor of Veterinary Medicine at the Purdue 
University 


A concise, practical and ular guide to the 
prevention and treatment Por the, “diseases ‘of 
swine. In discussing the different ‘diseases, the 
causes and preventive measures are given, special 
attention by the author, The book is con- 
veniently divided into four parts. Part I treats 
on general diseases, their diagnoses and the 
methods of administering medicines. With the 
discussions on each disease are given its causes, 
symptoms, treatment and means of prevention. 
The succeeding parts treat on Surgical Dis- 
eases, Infectious Diseases and Parasitic Dis- 
All technical and strictly scientific terms 
are avoided, so far as feasible, thus maki 

the work at once available to the practical stoc 
raiser as well as to the teacher and students, 
Tustrated. 5x7 inches. 190 pages. Cloth..$0.75 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


439-441 Lafayette St., New York, N. ¥. 





















One 


to you at 


cheerfully refunded. 
vehicle. COLUMBUS—on a Bu 
world over—highest quality possibl 


profits to the user. 


Month 


Every Columbus Buggy is shipped subject to this test—sold 
Straight from factory manufacturers’ prices. 


as represented—and satisfactory in every way—bug¢y can be re- 
turned—all freight charges will be borne by us—and all money paid 
ng-time guarentee given on 
y—stands for quality the 
0 1 e to obtain in a vehicle— 
and being now sold direct from factory saves the big dealers’ 















If not found 


every 





4 
coer caw, Sie 
i\> Sy 
QISKERIND 
Send for Special Sheet of Columbus 
Bagey Bargains now ready. ‘Sent Free, 
with catalogue and other eapetene, 
Columbus Quality the highes 
umbus Direct Prices the Lowest. 
COLUMBUS CARRIAGE & HARNESS CO. 
St., Ohio 



































/ “Where do little pigs go when they 
die, Mother?” 
“Why, to market.” 


THE ate TRADE 
‘L.TEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, 
' STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 











Wheat Corn Uats 
Cash © 
Spot 1907 | 1906 | 1907 1906 | 1907 | 190 














Sioage -| 4 82 | DA 53 } 43 

New York.) 1.00 | .87 | .62%| .60 ) .49%] .43 
Boston. .| — —_ 65 62 51 47 
,Toledo. .| .93 .729 54 oA AT Al 
St Louis .| 96 | .7% | 52 | 58 | 43 38 
Min’p’lis .| .99 | .81 | 50 | 51 | 42 | .37 
Liverpool .!1.04 | .94 | .70 | .67 _ _ 





Recovering Our Export Wheat Trade 


, While the assured shortage in the 
domestic crop of wheat is the chief 
factor in the high price level this sum- 
mer, the foreign breadstuffs situation 
also has its direct bearing. The trade 
seems to be settling down to the fact 
that the crop of 1907 will fall mate- 
rially short of anything in recent 
years, and with the exception of that 
grown in 1904 will probably show up 
the smallest of any season since 1 
What the surplus over home require- 
ments from the crop now maturing 
will prove, is a matter of surmise. It 
dis fair to presume, however, that with 
the amount of wheat carried over 
from the crop of 1906 into the present 
year there will be a considerable 
quantity available for. foreign mar- 
kets in the form of both wheat and 
flour; and it is of great importance 
that we shouid find a profitable out- 
let in foreign lands. 

It now seems practically a sure 
thing that northern and western Eu- 
rope will want considerable quantities 
of American breadstuffs in spite 6f the 
high prices here at home. American 
Agriculturist has referred to this 
more than once this season, and now 
presents in accompanying table 
some interesting figures, showing 
wheat crops and movement, including 
the export trade. The gratifying fea- 
ture is that the United States has re- 
gained some of its lost trade with Eu- 
rope in breadstuffs. A few years ago, 
at a time when the domestic surplus 
was only moderate, and prices high, 
Europe enjoyed good crops, and ex- 
ports of breadstuffs from this side the 
ocean fell off to a very small propor- 
tion. At that time it was claimed by 
a great many people in the trade that 
we had permanently lost our holdin 
foreign markets. 

Following our big crop of wheat in 
1901 we exported in 12 months 236,- 
000,000 bushels wheat and flour. From 
that point there was a steady and 
rapid falling off for some time. Fol- 
lowing the short crop of 1904, when 
prices advanced to $1.12 per bushel at 
Chicago, exports of wheat and wheat 
in the form of flour dropped to 44,- 
000,000 “bushels for the year. From 
that point, however, recovery was 
made in this lost ground, and the fis- 
cal year just closed will show up best 
of any since that following the har- 
vest of 1902. During 11 months of the 
latest fiscal year (June data not yet 





‘ supplies. 


fHE 


available), total exports of wheat and 
flour from the United States were 
135,000,000 bushels. The June ship- 
ments, unofficial, were some 15,000,000 
bushels. enough to swell the total for 
the fiscal year to practically 150,000,- 
000 bushels. 

With the rapid increase in popula- 
ton in this country, and the urgent 
nome requirements, it is perhaps not 
reasonable to suppose that our exports 
will very soon reach the high water 
mark of some years ago, yet there 
should be a good outlet for American 
breadstuffs, permanently helping 
this product of American farms. 
Argentina and Russia, where land 
and labor are both cheap, will 
of course continue to compete sharply 
with American farmers, yet our ex- 
port trade is both gratifying and help- 
ful. 


The Domestic Grain Markets 


At Chicago, always sensitive at this 


period to reports of changes in crop 
conditions, domestic grain markets 
have shown some irregularity. The 
publication of the govt crop report 
last week tended to further accentuate 
this. It will be noted that the govt 
estimate on wheat is right in line with 
that of American Agriculturist in 
suggesting a substantial decrease from 
last year’s generous output. At this 
point July wheat sold somewhat above 
or below 90@91c p bu, and Sept in 
the neighborhood of 94@95c. 

While acknowledging the increase in 
corn acreage, which has previously 
been detailed by American Agricul- 
turist, the govt report showed a pos- 
sible lighter yield, and this gave the 
market a buoyant tone. No 2 corn 
sold around 53@54c p bu, and the 
Sept option a shade better. 

Oats recorded no marked changes, 
but exhibited considerable strength at 
times. It is claimed that western ele- 
vator interests have been buying oats 
with fair freedom. Standard oats in 
store sold not far from 44c p bu; Sept 
delivery close to 40c. 

Trade in rye generally uneventful; 
offerings not heavy, No 2 sold around 
85e p bu. 

Rather moderate offerings of bar- 
ley with quotations generally main- 
tained. Good to choice malting 62@ 
6Gc p bu, low grade to choice screen- 
ings 40 @ 56c. 

Some strength noted to clover seed, 
contract spot bringing $15.25 p 100 
Ibs, hungarian 90c@1, German millet 
1.40 @ 1.60, buckwheat 1.60@1.75. ° 

At New York, export trade not 
particularly aggressive at present, al- 
though some buying of new winter 
wheat by Dutch dealers is noted. No 
2 red winter wheat $1 p bu, No 1 
northern spring 1.12, No 2 mixed corn 
62%c in elevators, hominy 3.25@3.35 
p bbl, corn chops <4 p ton, corn meal 
1.25€@1.85 p bag, mixed oats 49%c p 
bu, white clipped 50@54%c, rye 90c, 
barley 85@090c to arrive, malt 1. 





THE LIVE STOCK MARKET 


At Chicago, more liberal receipts 


of cattle resulted in wearing away to 
some extent the keen edge of the mar- 
ket that was outlined in these col- 
umns last week. Salesmen complained 
that the outlet was too narrow for 
the magnitude of offerings, and urge 
shippers to send in more moderate 
Good to choice fat steers 
sold at $6.50@7 p 100 Ibs. 

Medium to common grades of cows, 
heifers and bulls were rather slow 
sale. The better classes of cows real- 
ized 3.75@4.65 p 100 Ibs, heifers 4.50 
@5.40, fair to good butcher bulls 3.50 





Wheat Crops and Movement Showing Gain in Exports 


[Stated in round millions of bushels and barrels} 


isi Chica: ice 
or! y° Crop Stock Mar 1 sues Wht, bus Flour, bbls Total exports ooo 
1906-7 ..... T76 190 25 6 72 b14 3135 72@ 8. 
1905-6. ..... 720 158 13 35 14 98 87@105 
1904-5 ..... 554 1i1 i 4 9 44 95@112 
1903-4 ..... 703 133 16 44 17 120 75@ 64 
1902-3 ..... 760 164 19 114 20 204 7i@ 79 
1901-2 ..... T52 174 80 155 18 236 68@ 71 
1900-1 2.2... Sl 128 47 1382 19 217 74@ 81 
1899-0 ..... 565 159 34 102 19 187 S8@ 75 
1898-9 ..... 715 198 15 139 18 220 65@ 88 


a Under date of July 1. 
b Eleven months. 


LATEST MARKETS 


@4.25, bologna bulls 3@3.40, canning j 


cows 1.50@2.25, veal calves 6.50@7.50, 
heavy calves 3.50@4.50, feeding steers 
4.25@5.25, stockers 3.75@4.60, milch 
cows 25@45. ea. 

Weakness prevailed in ‘the hog 
market, prices drifting downward to 
the lowest point reached so far this 
year. Buyers showed some indiffer- 
ence, and they were aided in their 
campaign for lower prices by the rath- 
er generous receipts. Mixed and se- 
lected packing and shipping hogs sold 
at $5.80@6.15 p 100 lbs, boars, stags, 
etc, 3.50@5.25. 

Desirable lambs and sheep in keen 
request. Range stock from the north- 
west more in evidence, and market is 
also fairly well supplied by offerings 
from nearby states. Fat spring lambs 
made $7.25@7.75 p 100 Ibs. Yearlings 
sought after at 6@7. Breeding ewes 
in strong demand at 5@5.75, wethers 
5.50 @ 6.25 


Potatoes iooking well, but crop two 
weeks later than last year; acreage 
unchanged. Planting finished the mid- 
dle of last month. Prospects fairly 
good.—[J. E. H., Garland, Me: 











Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 





Five Cents a Word 
Read by 500,000 People Weekly 





THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most val- 
uable in Americ: re «-e7 At a cost of only 
FIVE cents a you can advertise anything 
you to my, sell or 
THE ADDRESS must be counted of 
the vi t, and tial or a number 
counts as one word. each 
order, and advertisement must have on, 
we cannot forward replies sen this office. 


sertion in issue of the follo , week, Advertise- 
ments of “ FARMS FOR Sar or “TO RENT” 
will be will be 


—— at the above As but 
ONO BLACK PACED TYP or inne any 
kind will be ghowse under this" need tes call. 
ing a adv noticeable as a | one. 
HE RATE tor the “Farmers’ Ex " ad- 
barr) toe is only FIVE cents a word each insertion. 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
439 Lafayette Street, New York City 








LIVE STOCK 


STAR FARM HOLSTEINS—Readers of Amert- 
can Agtouttariet know of Star Farm and its fa- 
mous Holstein cattle. It is one of rgest and 
best herds in the world. Many other concerns fur- 
nish nothing but bull oatves: but Star Farm is al- 
always ready to sell anything and in such = 
bers as you want at reasonable prices. 
article embodying methods used, in American ir 
en J in He! information. photo- 
crap s, ree, RACE L. BRONSON, Cort- 
land, N Y, Dept a 


REGISTERED SUFFOLK sheep on eight en- 
tries. New ork state fair 1906 won seven first, one 
cocoa premium. F, TERPENING, West Oceonta, 











BROWN SWISS—Herd of 38 splendid cows for 
sale. Fine opportunity. For particulars, write 
I. 8. LONG, Richland, Pa. 


20 PIGS FOR SALE—Jersey Reds. The right 
kind i ro prices. R. B, HARRISON, Ches- 
erfie N J. 


JERSEYS—Combination and oltes Lad; for sale, 
2 cows, 1 heifer; 13 bulls, S. E. NIVIN, Landen- 
rg, Pa. 


LARGE ENGLISH YORKSHIRES— Best im- 
portation. A. A. BRADLEY, Frewsburg, N Y. 


DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 


9 THOROUGHLY BROKEN fox, beagle and 
rabbit hounds, good hunters and trailers. Stamps 
for sae AMBROSE 8S. TAYLOR, West Ches- 

2. 


ter, 

















PEDIGREED SCOTCH COLLIE puppies, sable 
and white, full colors butees. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. THOS RUTHERFORD, Hammond, ¥. 


COLLIE at tat = Males $. females > Regis- 
tered stock. W. HERS, Peru Lack, F 








SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


CELERY AND Canpages . pe $1 
70c. Four million stalky p! fF ea ion 
Plants taken up with forks = a. all the roots 
on each plan customer who red 40,000 
plants last year wrote: “The ts you sent me 
were the finest I ever saw come into this place.” 
Celery—Golden Self Bleaching (French seed), White 
Plume, Winter Giant Pascal and Golden 
Heart. Cabbage—Danish Ballhead, Red Rock, Flat 
Dutch, 5000 $4 F. W. ROCHELLE, Chester, N J. 


FINE MEXAICAN PLANTS and seeds. 
collections. Orchids’ 6 for $$: cacti 6 for $%. 
Postage prepaid, catalog price list free. GREAT 
HORTICULTURAL CENTER, Apartado 178, 
Mexico City. 

CRIMSON — ge tang gg ae 100 
bushels now read own right. 
Address JOHN z Rosa. afilford. pm 


POT PLANTS, strawberries, etc. Low prices, 

















cates. L’AMOREAUX NURSERIES, Schoharie, 
=. 


EGGS AND POULTRY 


THOROUGHBR: Comb White Leg- 
horn cockerels, hatched March, while they last Tc. 
J. P. BOTTS, Del. 





FOR SALE—One 


et 5A per come hg Cc G. bRooMaLl B fixies 





THOROUGHBRED POULTRY, stock and 
EAST DONEGAL POULTRY YARDS, Mar icttas 
2. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


STEAM CANNING BOILER—For canning fac- 
tories and home use. Price $10. Can a own 
corn, Damon. fruit, fish, corn beef. Agents 
and NORTHWESTERN _ 

& IRON WORKS. Box B-J, Eau Claire, Wis. { 


PLEASE WRITE us for full information of the 

pol —- utensil ever made. W last a life 

Every woman needs it. Bea NpARD ae 
CHANDISE CO, Box &%6, Buffalo, N Y. 


CANVAS COVERS—Farmers’ waterproof of 
plain canvas wagon and stack covers, hay ca 
plant bed cloth, tents, etc. HENRY DERBY, 
49 Warren street, N Y. 


FLY PAPER—For 2c and name of your dealer, 
we will send you # sheets of I x L Fly Paper. 
Ixb 4 PAP co, N Y. 





Am 
— 








for butter and egss by H. 
No Main St, Springfeld, 








OUR HELP BUREAU | 


5 Cents Per Word 





MALE HELP WANTED 


GOOD PAY, permanent position. | pleasant and 
healthful work. e i 


time to the work. If you are looking 
men Sone write on, Oe but pF eR experienced 

hizitor or Seaver tat an ~e +o 
man, 80 ntative, are eager 
make the a=. of a } ye t opportunity, we want 
to hear | he right men can do better 
representing ng American can Agieuturet than they can 
in otra, eating pe fence, a ——~4 
ences, me, and cas anat 


we will = do 
you. Address at once. AGENCY ‘DEPARiiEnT, 
farn culturist, 439 Lafayette street, New 





FIREMEN AnD BRAKEMEN wanted on all 
railroads, to fill wacancies ca by promotions, 
Experience gers State age, weight, hight. 
Firemen, $100 men engineers and earn 

$75. conductors, earn $150. 
Name position’ preferred. RAILWAY ASSOCLA- 
TION, room 117, 227 Monroe St, Brooklyn, a 








cme Lk —~) few orticies, gam ye no 

om ° J 

SUPPLY CO, Point of Rocks, Md. — 
FEMALE HELP WANTED 


ELDERLY, REFINED quis want capable, 








trustworthy girl for eral housework. New, mod- 
ern house, all conv comfortable home. Ad- 
gg yrith fesprences, ete, J. K. T., Port Washing. 
on aa 





SITUATION WANTED—MEN ‘i 
FARM HELP anf nay, kind of a ete By 4 


free —, 
for Teation’ yette ~~ Bigs  Televhone 1198 
Franklin). RB York "City. FREE LABOR OF- 


FICE. Send for circular and application blanks. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Each 
Week 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, { 
439 Lafayette Street, New York City 


HOG eee Come to Oregon perfection 
hog- country, where there is green grass 
and mild weather all Year round: where hogs can 
be quickly vaeones on cata, the best hog feod ; 
— ag = 5 ah £- price. The hog-raiser’s 

rvaradise ; raised r than ducks. Ad« 
| GHA MBER OF Gon MERCE, room #1, 
Astoria, Ore, for particula 


THIRTY YEARS SELLING FARMS, residen- 




















ces, stores, etc, everywhere. Catalog free to in- 
tending wee. wishing to sell oo call 
write aq & WELLS, Dept 7, Tribune 


Building, sh ne 


HOTEL AND COTTAGES, 57 rooms. furnish 
% acres, near station, wi'l make splendid dairy an 
poultry farm $7000, LAFAYETTE MANN, Amelia 
Cc a. 








10 OHIO FARMS FOR BAL -Dessrotive nt, 
illustrated with 20 half-tone views farm homes, 
mailed free. E. H. KISTLER. Waren 0. 


COUNTRY HOTEL, 3 Ooms. 
lage: 15 acres good land. BRIGGS & 
Ballston, N Y. 


FARMS—Mild. healthy — ~w 
HENRY EVANS, Guineys, 





thrivi vil- 
KOONZ, 12 





Good markets, 








How Our Advertisers Feel. 


American Agriculturist, New York 
City: I inelose $2.40. Please insert 
the adv below two times in American 
Agriculturist, the best advertising 
medium in America.—[La Fayette 
Mann, Amelia C H, Va. PS. Insert 
under heading Our Real Wstate Mar- 
ket. 





or 


. the i 


Ce ee ee ee 





GENERAL MARKETS 


———— 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE 

Uniess otherwise stated quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from 
store, warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When 
sold in a small way to retailers or con- 
gumers, an advance is usually secured. 

. Apples 

7° w@ report from Wayne Co, N Y, says 
that rains early this month improved 
the apple prospect materially. Bald- 
wins showed scattered bloom in 
spring, but are now developing rapid- 
ly. This variety did not suffer severe- 
ly from June drop. Yield of Green- 
ings will likely be relatively less 
than Baldwins. Early apples showing 
up even better than winter varieties. 

At New York, a light supply of 
southern stock of irregular gaality, 
good quotations for best at $242.50 
for bskt or bx, Australian 3.50 p bu. 


Beans 
Acreage of beans large and crop 
doing well. Farmers are receiving 


$1.40 p bu for old crop pea beans.— 
(Cor, Genesee Co, Mich. 

Season a little late, but bean crop 
is looking good. Acreage about the 
same as last year. Old crop practical- 
ly cleaned up.—[Cor, Huron Co, Mich. 

Farmers have cut down acreage of 
pea beans about 25%, but have plant- 
ed more of other varieties. Crop has 


started off well.—[Cor, Livingston 
Co, N Y. 

Word comes from Chatham and 
Thamesville, Ontario, Can, to the 


effect that there is a good acreage o/ 
beans, but much replanting necessitat- 
ed. Market prices ranged $1.35@1.55 
p bu. 

Bean acreage smaller than usual. 
Weather since planting time has been 
favorable and crop looks gogod.—[L. 


E. H., Oakland Co, Mich. 

At New York, poor condition con- 
tinues with little activity except in 
finest stock. Choice marrow $2.10 p 
bu, medium 1.65, pea 1.70, red kid- 
1ey 2@2.40, -ellow eye 1.75@ 


1.89, lima 3@3.69. 
Dressed Meats 


At New York, supplies of country 
dressed calves moderate and trades 
slow. Butchers prefér to purchase 
from slaughter houses rather than 
take chances of country dressed, ow- 
ing to hot weather. Fair to good 
calves 91%4@10%4c. p 1b, common 
dressed veal 7T@Sc. 

Eggs 


At New York, receipts continue to 
decrease and quality of stock is some- 
what off, making firm for strictly fine 
grades. Extra fresh -20e p doz, west- 
ern 16@17, dirties 11@12c, checks 
7@ We. 

Fresh Fruits 

Season two weeks late, 
berries are doing exceedingly 
[J. J. E., Wood Co, Wis. 

The cranberry crop does not look 
promising as it did a few days 
Some bogs show 50 to. 75% 

However, outlook is 


better 
°06.—[B. Bros, Jackson Co, 


but cran- 
well.— 


as 
ago 
seald. 
than 
Tis. 
Splendid growth of cranberry vines. 
‘A little damage by hail. Rrospects 
are for an average crop. We have 
sufficient water to carry crop through. 
[L. M. P., Monroe Co, Wis. 
) In Barnstable and Plymouth Co, 
‘cranberries bid fair to make a good 


in 


crop. - Early blacks are looking par- 
ticularly well. No worms to speak 
of, and little winterkill—[J. T. A., 
Mass. 


Cranberries blooming heavily, and 
outlook so far is for a big crop.—T[E. 


. G., Bristol Co, Mass. 
‘AA Fresh Fruits 

Promise is for a large cranberry 
crop Vines loaded with blossoms. 


‘All depends on conditions in-the com- 


ing weeks—[I. F. H., Greenleaf 
Co, Mich. 

At New York, a few Georgia pears 
brought $6@8 p bbl, plums scarce, 


quoting at 3@3.50 p carrier, peaches 
in moderate supply 1.50@3 p carrier, 
cherries 55@60c p bskt, currants 8@ 
9c, western strawberries 16@20, red 
raspberries 8@10c p pt, blackberries 
9@i2c p at, huckleberries 8@12c, 





THE LATEST~MARKETS 


gooseberries 10@12c, Georgia musk- 
melons 1L.75@2 p cra, watermelons 15 
@40c ea. 

Hay and Straw 

York, little change in the 
market, old stock coming on freely. 
Prime timothy hay $24@25 p ton, 
packing 12@15, mixed clover 18@20, 
dry straw 12@14, oat and wheat 8 
@ 10. 


At New 


Mill Feeds 
At New York, local mills have cut 
down prices somewhat. Trade a 


trifle slow. Bran $22@23 p ton, red 
dog 27.50, mixed feed 25@26, cotton- 
seed mea) 28@28.50, linseed oil meal 
29@30. 


Onions 
Full onion acerage this year. Best 
stand for many seasons. Plenty of 


moisture and outlook for large growth. 
[W. L. B., Painesville, O. 

Onion acreage about the same as 
last year, but crop iate. Onions will 
generally not mature before Sept 1. 
Some patches are showing evidence of 
blight.—[Jordan Bros, Wayne Co, O. 

A 15% dedyction in onion acreage. 
Crop went into the ground in fairly 
good condition, and is now coming on 
fast.—[J. D. S., McGuffey, O. 


Onion acreage only 50% of ’06. On- 
ion maggots are less marked than 
usual. We grow only a small percen- 


tage of as many onions as a few years 
ago.—[A. L. L., Wolcott, N Y. 

_Onion acreage about the same as 
‘06. Crop two weeks late, but push- 
ing forward rapidly. Stand rather 


thin. Nothing serious in the way of 
insect pests —[A. J. W., Canastota, 
N Y. 


Onion maggots not as bad as last 
year. Crop late, weather conditions 
new more favorable. Acreage shows 
little change from '06.—[J. McV., Lake 
Co, O. 

A larger acreage than last year. 
Some damage by-hail, crop ten days 
late.—[J. W., Florida, Orange Co, N 

Little change in onion acreage. Sea- 
son fairly satisfactory and outlook 
above the average.—[F. D. M., Rens- 
selaer Co, N Y. 

Season for onions is backward, but 
crop looks fairly good. No insects. 
Acreage about the same as '06.—[B. 
Bros, Lake Co, O 

Onions germinated well. Growth 
slow but crop promising. With plenty 
of rain we should have a good yield. 
Acreage about the ‘amé as last year. 
{J. W. H., Suffolk Co, N Y. 

Onion crop started poorly, acreage 
smaller than last year. Hear of no 
insect development.—[F. H. E., Onon- 
daga Co N Y 

Some increase in the onion acreage. 
Frosts thinned out the stand by 25%. 
Season tv’o weeks backward. No in- 
sects, but a little blight has struck 
some fields.—[R. I. R., New Hampton, 
N Y¥. 4 


At New York, receipts have in- 
ereased from Atlantic states, stock 
mosty green and small. N J and Md 


white $1.25@1.75 p bu, Ky 2@2.10 
p bag, New Orleans 1.25@1.75, Ber- 
muda 1.75@2.25 p cra, shallots and 


leeks 2@3 p bch, Egyptians 3 p bag. 


Vegetables 

At New York, asparagus $2.50@3 
p doz bchs, beets $2@3 p 100 bchs, 
celery 10@15c p doz, cabbage T5@S80c 
p bbl, cukes 25@50c p bskt, N C corn 
$1@2 p bx, kohl-rabi 50c@$1 p 100, 
lettuce 25@40c p bskt, okra $1@2.50 
p carrier, beets 65@S85c p bskt, string 


beans $1@1.25, squash 50c@$1.25 p 
bbl, tomatoes $1.25@2.25 p carrier 
Poultry 
At New York, an increase in re- 


ceipts of spring-chickens, cut prices 
following: Live western springs 17@ 
18e p ib, fowls l4c, roosters 9c, tur- 
keys lic, western ducks 12@13c, geese 
10c, pigeons 30c p pr. Dressed poultry 
in good demand, fresh killed turkeys 
13@14c p Ib, broiler chicks 28@30c p 
pr, western fowls 13@14c, squabs $3 
@4 p doz. 
Potatoes 


A report from Montreal, Can, says 
that holders of eld potatoes find it 
impossible to secure more than $1 p 
bag of 90 Ibs, Dealers taking sup- 





plies cautiously. The demand there is 
now running largely for new potatoes 
from the U S, which have been sell- 
ing around $3.75 p bbl. 

At New York, the market has been 
unsatisfactory with a fair demand un- 
equal to the heavy offerings. Large 
amount of decayed stock being re- 
ceived. Old potatoes not coming in 
rapidly. Bermuda $2@3 p bbl, south- 
ern 1.0@1.75, old T5ic@1 p bag, 
sweets 1.50@2.50 p bskt. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 





The Butter Situation 
PRICE OF CHOLCE CREAMERIES 

New York Boston Chicago 

26 2614 24 
06... 21 22 
es 21% 
At New York, prices for cmy but- 
ter proved unusually firm. Choice 
tubs sold up.to 2c p Ib, state dairy 
made 24@24%c. Prices for cmy have 
been carried to the highest July level 
reached in 20 yearS. In spite of this 
fact storage operators seemed anxious 
to get butter to put into storage. 
«At Boston, receipts ‘moderate 
market in excellent shape from the 
seller’s standpoint. Best emy 25@ 
26%c p Ib, dairy 23@241lsc p lb, daisy 
2@2tlbe. 
The Cheese Markets 
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DE LAVAL 


CREAM SEPARATORS 


Are Not Only The Best 
BUT ALSO THE GHEAPEST 


Have The Greatest Capacity 


DO THE CLOSEST SKIMMING 
‘Run The Easiest ~ 
~eAnd Last 
FROM TWO TO TEN TIMES LONGER’ 
Than Any Other Machine. 


- a 
Tre De LaAvAL SEPARATOR Co. 
14 Comtiawor Srager Jame, & Rampowen Gre. 
* NEW YORK cwicaco 








ALL ABOUT SCALES 
Write for free of 


y of our new cat- 
alogue. Describes all kinds of 
scales—Portabdie, Pit, Piviess, 
Steel and Gemeut construction, 
56 Central St, tom, N.Y. 
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The United States dept of agri es- | 


timates total cheese stocks in the 
U S at the opening of July amount- 
ing to 5,685,000 Ibs. This is slightly 
less than a year ago. Factories and 
dealers report the milk supply this 
season has been running greater than 
a year ago, but predict that the out- 


put of cheese for ’O7 will range 54 
10% short of ’0. 
Reports from Canada say that an 


all-important question with dealers 
there is whether the cheése market 
will drift to a 10c basis during the 
present month. It is claimed that so 
far this season both receipts and 
shipments at important Canadian 
markets have fallen behind a year 
ago. Exports of cheese from Ca- 
nadian ports also show aie sharp 


shrinkage from 1905-6, and it is said 





that warehouse stocks are by no/! 
means heavy. English advices, how- 
ever, say that the output of new 


cheese in the U K is running fairly 
liberal. 


At New York, exporters say prices | 


are too high for them to 
freely. Market quite firm, 
holders manifesting confidence. 
f c twins and cheddars 
2%c p lb, or a shade better. 
At Boston, _ situation 
strength, although buyers seem cau- 
tious in making purchases. F c twins 
and shredders fetch 12%,@13c p Ib. 


with 
New 





In This Issue there appears a special 
announcement of the Columbus car- 
riage and harness company, of a mid- 
summer sale. Their proposition seems 


a& most attractive one and we would 
advise all our readers in need of a 
good carriage or harness, to drop a 


postal to them, mentioning this paper 
and ask them to send their midsum- 
mer sheet, together with the regular 
catalog. This they will do free. 


> 





“IT saw your adv in A A.” 


manifests | 


operate | 


command | 


son, don’t fail to write 


‘ 


Great Binder Twine Offer 
If you have any use for binder twine this sea- 
us and get our great 
nder twine offer before buying elsewhere. 
We have binder twine stored in warchouses in 


various parts of the country, so we can get the 
twine to you in just a day or two after we receive 
your order. 
extraordinary binder twine offer we want you to 


e have a spe cial price and a most 


pe eure to receive before you buy-a pound of 
twine. 


Write us a postal card or letter and simply 


say, “ Mail me your binder twine offer,’’ and our 
great twine offer will be sent you by mail, post- 
valid, at once, together with a price quotation 


h 


at will mean a great saving, protection and 


assurance to you. 
| Address, SEARS, ROEBUCK &CO., Chicago 








AVE YOUR BACK, 


Save time, borses, work 
and money by using an 


Electric Handy Wagon 


Low wheels, broad tires, No 
living man can build a better, 
Book on* ee] Sense” free. 
Electric Whee! Co. Bx 8 @ Geincy, III, 





























NEW BOOK JUST ISSUEDI 


Diseases of Swine 


By Dr. R. A. Craig 


Professor of Veterinary Medicine at the Purdue 
University 


A coneise, practical and ular ide to the 
Prevention and treatment “a ee. 
Swine. In discussing the different diseases, the 
causes and preventive measures are given special 
attention by the author, The hook is con- 
veniently divided into four parts. Part I treats 
on general diseases, their diagnoses and the 
methods of administering medicines. With the 
discussions on each disease are given its causes, 
symptoms, treatment and means of prevention. 
The suceeeding parts treat on Surgical Dis- 
eases, Infectious Diseases and Parasitic Dis 
eases. All technical and strictly scientific terms 
are avoided, so far as feasible, thus makin; 
the work at once available to the practical stock 
raiser as well as to the teacher and students, 
Tlustrated. 5x7 inches, 190 pages. Cloth. .§0.75 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY « 


439-441 Lafayette St., New York, N. ¥. 














See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial 
Page. 








Engines. 





. 


trouble and wear out. 
is running. Starts easy in cold weather. 
hol, Gasoline, Natural or City Gas. Four sizes—2 1-2, 5, 
10, 15 H. P., Stationary or Portable. 


Send for our Catalog and Prices. 


The Maxwell:& Fitch Co., Rome, N.Y. 





AT LAST A 
Perfect Power 


Our 2-CycleGaSOLINE ENGINES marx a new era 
in Farm Powers. 
erated Engine made. 
No Valves, Springs, Cams nor Gears to give 


Simplest constructed and easiest op 
Uses no more fuel than 4Cycle 


Speed adjustable while Engine 
Uses Alco- 


They will surprise you. 
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"NEW YORK EDITION 


4 bong occupying a place of first rank 
in agriculture, this edition is planned 
solely for our subscribers right here in 
the Empire state. The editorial note 
book and ‘the editorial camera, covering 
the field from Chautauqua to Clinton, 
and from Niagara to Suffolk, may be 
supplemented by newsy notes, perhaps 
jotted down on a postal card, sent by 
our friends living on the home farm. 
Tell us in a few brief words crop de- 
velopments of the present season, or 
fire at our editorial rooms, 439 La- 
fayette street, New York, knotty farm 
problems, which we will endeavor to 
aid you in solving. Remember that the 
“old reliable American Agriculturist” 
is your own home paper. 





NEW YORK 
York State Capitol Notes 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


During the week Gov Hughes 
struck from Assemblyman Boshart’s 
bill an item appropriating $92,832 
for a new building on the state, fair 
grounds. The other items which re- 
mained in the bill were for the usual 
appropriations for salaries, etc, of em- 
ployees. It was with the approval of 
the state fair commissioners that the 
item was disapproved. 

In disapproving the appropriation 
of $92,882 for the new building the 
governor said in his memorandum: 
“It seemstome highly advisable that 
before such expenditure is made there 
should bea carefully matured plan for 
the adequate and harmonious devel- 
opment of the state fair grounds. 

In his special message to the legis- 
lature he had the following to say: 
“I recommend for your considera- 
tion the subject of making a suitable 
appropriation of expert examination 
of the site of the state fair at Syra- 
cuse and the preparation of -suitable 
plans for an adequate scheme of de- 
velopment.” 

He has approved an item in the 
annual supply bill of $30,000 for pre- 
miums at the state fair. It is re- 
ported by officials of the fair that the 
association has secured its grand 
circuit dates as usual and that the 
indications were that the fair would 
be the best in the history of the 
association. 

SUGAR BEET BOUNTY VETOED 


In acting on the annual supply Dill 
Gov Hughes hit the growers of sugar 
beets by disapproving the item: of 
$15,000 for bounties in the season of 
1907. “In 1897,” says the governor, 
“the legislature provided for bounties 
to be paid under specified conditions, 
including the condition thatthe grower 
should receive a net price of $5 per ton, 
to persons, firms or corporations en- 
gaged in the manufacture of sugar from 
beets grown in this state. Pursuant 
to this provision large annual ap- 
propriations were made. In 1905 the 
law was amended so as to provide 
for payment to the growers of sugar 
beets or their assignees and it was 
further provided that the grower 
might assign the amount to which 
he was entitled to the manufacturer 
with whom he had a contract to sup- 
ply beets at a net price of $5 per ton. 
Appropriations have since been made 
accordingly. I believe that the pro- 
vision for the payment of bounties 
either to manufacturers of sugar or 
to growers of beets is unconstitu- 
tional. The payments should not be 
continued,e and the law in question 
should be repealed. 

“As the United States supreme 
court has held the unconstitutionality 
of such a law does not, however, 
preclude the incurrence by the state 
of an obligation to make the stipu- 
lated payments to those who have 
relied upon the law in the conduct of 
their affairs. For this reason I have 
not objected to the item in this bill 
which makes provision for the de- 
ficiency in the appropriation for dis- 
tribution to the growers of sugar 
beets or their assignees for the season 
of 1906, . % 

“Put the policy of paying bounties 
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should not be continued, and to op- 
pose this and to prevent the creation 
in the future of demands against the 
state in reliance upon the _ present 
law, I disapprove of the above item.” 
Gov Hughes also disapproved an item 
of $500 for expenses of delegates to 
the farmers’ national congress. It is 
the practice to appoint delegates to 
various important conventions, but in 
other cases the appointment is with- 
out expense to the state. 





Famous Hudson Valley Fruit District 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE 





The far-famed fruit section between 
Newburg and Highlands on the wesi 
side of the Hudson river was visited 
by us the latter part of last week. The 
strawberry crop, although not large, 
was a fairly satisfactory one. The 
cherry crop was not large, although 
quality good. At the time of our visit 
George S. Clark, one of the most suc- 
cessful and extensive growers for Mil- 
ton was just finishing his crop of 
sweet cherries, including Downer and 
Ohio Beauty. Mr Clark puts his 
fruit in five-pound tills, using eight to 
a crate. These cherries sold last week 
at 9 cents a pound in New York. The 
varieties he has found desirable are 
as follows: Gov Wood, Black Eagle, 
Black Tartarian, Windsor and Ohio 
Beauty. 

Another sutcessful grower, J. A. 
Hepworth, was just finishing his crop 
of Montmorency. He puts them in quart 
tills, 32. quarts to a crate. 

The currant picking season is at its 
hight. Some growers are having dif- 
ficulty in securing pickers. Currants 
are picked in quart baskets and 14 
cents per quart is paid the picker. 
Cherries are picked at 1 cent a pound. 

The average daily picking is 150 to 
200 pounds. Raspberries are picked at 
1 cent a pint; the average is 150 pints. 
By advertising Mr Hepworth secures 
all the help he desires. 

The red raspberry season is well 
open this week, and some growers are 
making heavy shipments. One of the 
largest and most extensive fields we 
saw was that of A. H. Grefe, who was 
a large plantation of the Perfection 
red raspberry. We have never seen 
plants more heavily filled with fruit. 
The crop is an unusually large One on 
Sunnydale farm. Until the latter 
part of last week these berries sold 
in the New York markets at 14 and 15 
cents a pint. 

The peach crop on the whole will 
be light. There is, however, consid- 
erable fruit on trees on the tops of 
the highest elevation. Fruit, with 
proper weather conditions, should be 
first class, Trees are strong and vig- 
orous, orchards well cultivated and the 
outlook is promising. We saw very 
few plums, while the apple crop is a 
fair one; many trees, especially those 
that have been sprayed several times, 
being well filled. There was a general 
complaint of heavy dropping of the 
fruit even in orchards that have been 
sprayed. The peach crop is light, al- 
though some young orchards are full, 
the trees containing more fruit than 
they should be allowed to mature. 

One of the most prominent and de- 
structive enemies in this section is the 
San Jose scale. Many growers fully 
appreciate the importance of this 
pest, and are using lime-sulphur free- 
ly. Others are indifferent and the 
trees and orchards in many places 
show a neglect and lack of special 
management. The most. dangerous 
pest in this famous fruit section is, 
however, the appearance of the blight 
upon the currant. Many currant 
bushes in full foliage loaded with 
fruit were shriveled and dying. The 
disease is a peculiar one, girdling the 
stems somewhat similar to apple 
biight or canker. 

The grape crop, from present indi- 
cations, is promising. The leading 
commercial variety in this section is 
Concord; there are a few Delawares, 
Niagaras and Wordens grown. The 
crops asarule made asplendid set and 
were about the size of peas last week. 

This. whole section well illustrates 
concentrated horticulture in the most 
practical way. Orchards are mostly 
set in apple and peach-and in many 
cases with’ currants between the rows. 
In other places grapes, currants and 
strawberries form a combination on 


the same land that has given good re- 
sults. AH the grass is cut and left on 
the ground. 


Ogdensburg, St Lawrence Co—Hay 
is very scarce here at $20 p ton. Some 
farmers have begun cutting a new 
crop. Butter is worth 25c p ib, eggs 
17c p doz. Old potatoes are out of 
the market. 


Hornell, Steuben Co—The season is 


about two weeks late. We had a very 
cold, backward spring but June gave 
us a taste of genuine summer weather 
and crops are growing very fast. 
Worms worked in the oats to some 
extent and hay will be more or less 
weedy but both will be average crops 
on all good land. Wheat has a thin 
stand on many pieces. The spraying 
problem will be a more costly one 
this year, with vitriol at 10c p 1b, and 
some will not spray. 


Ninevah, Broome Co—Haying is at 


least two weeks later than common. 
The outlook now is for a light apple 
erop, though trees blossomed very 
full. Butter 25c p lb, eggs 16c p doz. 
Lightning destroyed the large barn 
of A. D. Seward, with all its contents, 
including three horses, three calves, 
all farming implements, hay, grain, 
etc. 


Mannaville, Jefferson Co—Season 


very backward but all crops looking 
fine. Apples have set full, herries 
Jelow the average. Dairying and the 
hen business are now taking the lead 
in this locality with prices good. 
Help very scarce and wages high. 


Canastota, Madison Co—We esti- 


mate the onion acreage 80 to 90% of 
last year. Seed sown in nice shape, 
germinated satisfactorily and crop 
looks especially fine. We think yield 
will be heavy. No insect damage to 
speak of and general outlook is en- 
couraging.—[Bridge & Sonter. 


Geneva, Ontario Co—Farmers are 
very busy cultivating corn, potatoes, 
and sugar beets. Haying began this 
week, and there will be a fair crop 
of hay and prospects of a.good price. 

Clarks Corners, Saratoga Co—The 
hay crop is light here, a few farmers 
having begun haying. There is a 
small fiy, 


which has troubled cows 


until there nee pore a greet shrink 
age of milk. ay brings. + 
tao. Parm  haby te aume ibe 

Centennial at Denmark—The 100th 
anniversary of the town of Denmark 
and the village of Copenhagen was * 
celebrated at the village July 4 with 
elaborate exercises. A parade was 
held with several floats and special 
features. Speeches were made by H. 
E. Cook of Denmark, Hon Cc. LL 
Knapp and C. B. Boshart of Low- 
ville. The feature was the parade of 
the Calathentin brotherhood, who 
emerged from their cavern, paraded 
the streets and then disappeared to 
stay another hundred years. In the 
afternoon races were held and fire- 
works in the evening completed the 
day. 

Belmont, Alleghany Co—Buckwheat 
has all been sown and farm work 
is well advanced. Hay is growing 
well and advances a better crop than 
was expected. Oats were sown late, 
but: came up well, and are promising. 
Cows have been shrinking in their 
milk, owing to dry pastures. Eggs 
15c p doz, cheese 12%c p lb at Cuba. 


Moreland, Shuyler Co—The hay 
crop of this district will be one-fourth 
less than for several years. Apples 
are very uneven. Potatoes are look- 
ing nice with only a few bugs so far. 
Haying und harvest is late, and has 
just begun Cherries and small fruit 
less than usual. 


Eagle Bridge, Rensselaer Co—Late 
rains have helped vegetation and ev- 
erything tooks grand. Hay will be a 
large crop. Rye is looking as well so 
far as straw and from all indications 
will berry in good shape. Oats, late 
sowed, look well, however, ‘the dry 
weather of 30 days in June they were 
at a standstill while now through the 
days rain look green and growing. 
Corn will é¢ar late and much soft corn 
is looked for, owing to lateness of 
planting. Farmers are doing nicely 
with their cows. The demand for 
milk and butter was never better. Hv 
P. Hood & Sons pay $1 p can of 40. qts. 
Their orders are large from Boston. 
They are trying to supply to the city 
of Boston with extra good butter and 
a high standard of milk, while some 
milk is below the standard test. 
Messrs H. P. Wood & Sons are trying 
to raise the test above 4%. They are 











A REMARKABLE CROP OF TIMOTHY AND. CLOVER 


i 
The New Jersey experiment station has recently harvested an extraor- 


dinary crop of timothy and clover. 


hay per acre is not a common occurrence. 
largest yield produced in central Jersey. 


A yield of over four tons of well-cured, 


So far as we know, this is the 
The condition of the soil: and| 


the history of this field are interesting. From this four-acre field, 16.4 tons 


of well cured hay were taken. 
and harvesting, is estimated at $237. 


will soon be exceeded. Read the interesting 


The returns, after deducting cost of seeding 
As a first crop we doubt if this yield 


article in this issue by Dr 


George A. Billings, giving further deta‘ls. 











i 


erable Alloway 


‘gust 





.yecewving about 600 cans daily at their 


station. Work is progressing rapidly 
at Buskirks where the farmers are 
erecting a creamery and cheese fac- 
tory 1144 miles from Eagle Bridge. This 
is the second factory at Buskirks. - 


ONTARIO 





Windsor, Essex Co—The long drouth ~ 


that has ‘followed the wet, cold, late 
spring was broken recently by copious 
rains. The prospects for corn have im- 
proved very much in the last couple 
of weeks, but much of the corn was 
planted very late, while many fields 
have not been planted at all. Hay wiil 
be fairly plentiful. The splendid 
prospect for-a good fruit crop has not 
been fulfilled; strawberries were 
scaree, late and high in price, while 
raspberries and cherries are almost 
a total failure. New potatoes are us- 
ually very plentiful at this season, but 
very few have been used so far while 
none of the homegrown have ap- 
péared upon the market. There wiil 
not be much tobacco grown this year 
as the buyers told the farmers early in 
the spring they were overstocked since 
last year. Tomatoes and corn and 
other vegetables for canning have 
been largely planted and if the fall 
should be favorable will be abundant. 
Fall wheat and rye are not largely 
sown in this county, but what there is 
looks fairly well. Barley is seldom 
better, while oats seem to be variable. 
Hay has sold as high 4s $18 per ton 
this spring 


An Unusual Crop of Hay 


DR GEORGE A. BILLINGS 





The New Jersey agricultural college 
farm recently harvested four acres of 
newly seeded timothy and clover which 
yielded 17 loads or 16.4 tons of well 
cured hay, or an average of 4.1 tons 
per acre. There is no guesswork 
about these figures. Each load was 
weighed and the hay had four days 
of exira good weather in which to 
dry, so that it was as dry as could be 
paade in the field. The soil is a heavy 
red shale and in places has consid- 
clay. The soil is ex- 
ceedingly hard to work. 

The history of this field for the past 
seven years is as follows: From 1900 
to 1994 inclusive, it was planted suc- 
cessively to corn for the silo; with a 
catch crop of crimson clover used for 
soiling and hay in 1901 and 1903. 
During this period, manure was ap- 
plied twice, 1902 and 1903, about nine 
tons per acre,andthe applications of 
fertilizers have been moderate. In 
1905, three acres of ‘this field had a 
dressing of six tons. of manure per 
acre and the four a@@res were seceded 
to oats and peas, ¥ielding 2.7 tons of 
hay per acre. 

In August, 1905, 400 pounds Peru- 
vian guano and one ton or 25 bushels 
stone lime, slaked and applied, and 
the field fitted and seeded to alfalfa 
Hither from poor seed or soil condi- 
tions the alfalfa blighted and the field 
was planted to oats and peas again 
the following spring. For this crop 
150 pounds fertilizer per acre, with a 
formula 5.25% nitrogen, 10.5% phos- 
phoric acid, 8.75% potash, was applied 
and a yield of 2.16°tens of oat and 
pea hay per acre was taken off. Au- 
28 to 30, 1906, this ficld was 

to timothy and clover, 9% 
pounds timothy, five pounds red 
clover and 2% pounds alsike 
clover per acre. To this was applied 
250 pounds of Chincha island Pe- 
ruvian guano, 100 pounds acid phos- 
phate and 100 pounds muriate of pot- 
ash per acre; a mixture,. containing 
4.2% nitrogen, 9.4% total phosphoric 
acid. and 12.3% potash. 

The grass was thick at the bottom 
with considerable alsike clover ard 
the timothy was badly lodged. In 
cutting it took two -or three helpers 
wit the machine to clear the track 
for the next round. The expense for 
cutting and hauling the hay was as 
follows: Mowing $6, teddering $4.50, 
raking $1, and carting and putting in 
barn $21, or a total of $32.80, equai to 
S2 per ton. ‘ 

The expense of seed fertilizer and 


seeded 


lator of seeding was $58.20, or $3.55 
per ten, making 2 total cost of $5.55 
per icon of hey. A:suming the hay to 
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be worth $20 per ton as drawn from 
the field, and this is a fair price 
when hay sells in the market for $25 
per ton, the net profit frem a ton 
would be $14.45, or $59.24 per acre, 
The income, therefore, from the four- 
acre field, after deducting total cost 
of seeding and harvesting, is $236.98. 
The Eastern Live Stock Markets 
Monday, July 15, 1907. 

At New York, the cattle market was 
less active after Monday of last week 
and while strictly good and prime 
steers held up fairly well, medium 
and common grades and in fact, ali 
grass-fed steers were easier, closing, 
however, steady at the decline. Bulls 
held up all the week; cows ruled firm, 
with medium and common cows i0c 
higher at the finish. On Wednesday 
calves weakened and veais dropped 25 
to 50c late in the day; buttermilks fell 
off 25c; later in the week the market 
recovered and atthe close choice veals 
sold 25 to 50c higher than at the 
opening. The range of prices for the 
week was: Steers $5@7.25, oxen and 
stags 5@6.30, bulls 3.25@4.8, cows 
140@5, veals 5.50@9, culls 4.50@5, 
buttermilks 3.75@4.50, milch cows 
with their calves 27@60 ea. 

Today there were 56 cars of cattle 
and 5030 calves on sale. On liberal re- 
ceipts good to choice steers declined 
10c; medium steers 15 to 25c; bulls 
steady to strong; bologna cows firm; 
medium and fat cows weak, fat cows 
10 to l5e lower. Veals opened weak 
to 25c lower; clesed We lower; but- 
termilks full steady on light supply. 
All offerings were taken. Fair to 
choice, 1020 to 1380-Ib steers, $5.50@ 
6.85 p 100 Ibs, a car of N Y steers, 1027 
Ibs, 5.50. Bulls3.50@435, cows 1.75@ 
4.40, veals 5.25@8.50, culls 4@5, but- 
termilks 4@4.50, grassers 3@3.50. 

Sheep ruled firm after Monday of 
last week and good sheep sold higher, 
but all grades closed lower. Lambs 
on moderate receipts continued active 
and firm with top grades selling high- 
er up to Friday, when on liberal sup- 
plies the market dropped 25 ot? Be; 
closing at a further decline of 25c. The 
range of prices for the week was: 
Sheep $3.50@6.25 p 100 lbs, culls 2@3, 
lambs 7T@9, culls 6@6.50. 

Today there were 67 cars on sale. 
Sheep ruled steady on moderate re- 
ceipts; lambs on heavy supply 
dropped 50 to 7éc without a clearance. 
Common to prime sheep $3.50@5.50 
p 100 Ibs, culls 3, eommon to choice 
lambs 6@8, culls 5.50. A few head 
of Pa and N Y lambs 6” 8. 

Hogs held up steady all last week, 
closing quiet for all grades. Today 
there were 550’ on sale and the mar- 
ket was easier on Buffalo advices. 
Good heavy to light N Y and Pa 
hogs were quoted at $6. 45@6.65, 
southern and mixed western 5.50@6. 

At Buffalo, more than 200 loads 
of cattle arrived here at the opening 
day of the present week. Market 
ruled lower Best fat steers realized 
$6.25@6.90 p 100 Ibs, fair to good 
5.25@6, fat cows 3.50@4.35, bulls 
3.50@5, feeding steers. 4.25@4.75, 
tockers 3.75@4.50, fat heifers 4@ 
5.25, veal calves 7@8.50. 

Hog market inclines to weakness. 
Bulk of sales $6.25@6.35. Receipts 
aggregated 90 doubles. Sheep ar- 
rivals moderate, choice lambs 7@7.75, 
yearlings 5.50@6345, wethers and ewes 
4.50@5.75, bucks, culls, etc, 2@3.50. 


The National Grange and Its Policy 


Since the last meeting of the na- 
tional grange in Denver the executive 
committee has been considering the 
question of establishing a national 
grange paper. There can be no ques- 
tion about the propriety of a paper of 
this sort, if handled, controlled. and 
owned absolutely by the grange itself, 
but where the prestige and good name 
of the grange is to be auctioned off 
to disinterested parties at the highest 
bid there is seemingly great dan- 
ger in the whole scheme. Where pri- 
vate individuals not especially inter- 
ested in the grange are willing to risk 
their money for the sake of gain the 
whole proposition is fraught with 
danger to.the grange as a whole. 

Two meetings were recently held by 
the executive committee of the na- 








tional grange to consider this matter 
of bids submitted to them by various 
outside parties. At the meeting held 
in New York the latter part of May, a 
contract was entered into by the ex- 
ecutive committee, with certain par- 
ties representing private interests 
from New Jersey. Copies of this con- 
tract have been sent to each state 
master for his indorsement, and the 
consequent binding of individual 
members of the grange in each state 
to the proposition. In our opinion, 
this is a matter for each state grange 
to act upon at its annual meeting and 
if the proposition meets with ap- 
proval well and good, but to ask a 
state master to officially indorse such 
a contract is hardly a move in the 
right direction. Our readers will be 
interested in an open letter sent to 
National Master Bachelder and the 
executive committee by State Master 
W. F. Hill of Pennsylvania. The let- 
ter Is as follows: 

Dear Brother Bachelder: I 
10 inuclosing copy ef a proposed contract 
vate parties to publish an ofticia’ 
order. Would ft not better fore commit- 
ting our great order to this kind of a proposition 
to try to place this medium upon a basis so that 
the proceeds arising from work and influence of 
our Organization shall be shared and enjoyed by 
its membership? This would not be difficult and 


I think would be more in harmony with the 
ideals =e principles of our organization and it 


have yours of June 
with pri- 


organ for our 


seems me would be much more suitable 
and entiofne ctory to our vast membership. 
This is the policy upon which we have beer 
working in. the, establishment of our state grange 
organ in Pennsylvania. And althongh our field 
and resources are both very much limited, com- 
pared to the opportunities of a national organ, 


yet it is now almost self-supporting. It has been 
fet with a cireula- 
we are now at work, 
48 pages, containing a 
Miustrations and cuts, one of which 
. We now estimate a circula- 
of 3, copies. It is owned and controlled 
a by the state grange organization. 
hip feel that they have a com- 
mon ‘ee in its ownership and that no toll is 
paid to private interests. As we have demon- 
strated beyond any of the fact 
that a organ can be owned and operated 
panne Fy the grange organization, and feeling 
as I do, that this is the right principle 
the yo members our order everywhere 
should share in the privileges and benefits of our 
official publication, I cannot do othrwise than re- 
turn to you, unsigned, your copy of the contract, 
ind our order for ten years to pri- 
ts for bli a paper for us, and 
" parties build it up, will be owned by 


you state that it is expected that this 
putitontion will not im any way supplant the 
present grange publications now being issued 


varions granges. Supplemen your 
ment, I wish to say that we in Pennsylvania will 


join heart and hang with the national grange in a 
movement to have a national grange paper that is 





state- 


‘all grange’ in every respect and that will be on 
such a basis as will do ‘the greatest good to the 

atest mumber,” both financially, morally and 
otherwise. The paper could then be mailed to 
eack grange family in every state without charge 
to them. The advertising and outside subscrip- 
tions would practically maintain such a _ publica- 


tior and allow one cony te sent free to each 


a 
grange family in the United States.” 


~ 


New York Cheese Market 


At Arcade, July 15—Last Satur- 
day’s cheese sales amounted to 600 
bxs colored flats at 12%c p Ib and 165 
bxs large colored at 12% c. 

At Canton, July 13—Today’s cheese 
sales footed up 3000 bxs twins at 
12%c p Ib. Butter 1400 tubs, which 
sold at 25%c p ib.—[A. T. Martyn. 

At Watertown, July 13—This week's 
cheese market proved brisk, sales ag- 








gregating 10,000 bxs. Large’ sizes 
ranged 12% @12%c p Ib, small 12% 
@12%c. 

At Sinclairville, July 13—Cheese 
sales today were 1100 bxs, which 
brought 12%c p_ Ib. Butter tran- 


sactions embraced 72 half firkins at 
22¢ p ib. 

At P Utica, July 15—Despite the cur- 
tailment of consumption because of 
high prices, lower quotations in Can- 
ada and the absence of any export 
demand, the tone of the Utica cheese 
market was again strong today, in 
sympathy with the high prices at 
northern and western New York mar- 
kets the latter part of last week. 
Copious rainfall considerably im- 
proved pastures, thus checking some- 
what the normal shrinkage in the 
yield of milk at this time of the sea- 
son. Prospects for after feed this 
year promise better pasturage condi- 
tions than last year, thus indicating 
a larger make of cheese. Should this 
happen there should evidently be a 
decline in prices. For the present, 
however, the supply continues com- 
paratively light and the firm tone a 
maintained. The ruling price 
cheese on the board today was i2%e 
Pp lb, compared with 12c last Mon- 
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day. There were casual sales of large 
at 12%c. Offic'al transactions were: 
Large colored, 626 bxs, 12c; large 
white, 150 bxs, 12c; small colored, 
3561 bxs, 12%c; small colored, 507 
bxs, 12%c; small white, 208 _ bxs, 
12\c. 


Country Produce Markets 


NEW YORK—At ‘At Rochester, wheat 
%e p bu, corn Ge, oats We, bran $23 
p ton, middlings 24. Asparagus 
p doz, beets 2c p bu, cabbage 
p doz, cukes 50c, green onions 
old potatoes 40c, wax beans Tic 
bsk. Cmy butter 26@27c, dairy 
@19c, cheese 13c. Fresh eggs 18c p 
doz, live fowls 12c p Ib, turkeys Lic. 
Timothy hay $18 p ton, straw 11. 





At Buffalo, cmy butter steady 24 
@25c p doz, live fowls 18¢ p 1b, 
broilers 20c, ducks l4c. Old potatoes 


35c p bu, new $2.25 p bbl, asparagus 
1.252 p doz behs, green peas 1.25@ 
1.50, squash 2@2.50 p hundred Ibs, 


tomatoes 1 p carrier. Strawberries 4 


@ Sc p qt. Wheat firm at 1 p bu, corn 
HMe, oats 4c; Timothy hay 21@22 
Pp ton. 


At Albany, corn 65c p bu, oats Hix 


bran $23 p ton, middlings 24, baled 
timothy hay 18S@19. Creamery tub 
butter 22@25c¢ p Ib, prints 23c, dairy 


19@22c, cheese 13c, fresh eggs 20c p 
doz. Live fowls ide p Ib, dressed 
fowls 15c p Ib, chickens 19@2lc. Po- 
tatoes 2@3 p bbl, pea beans 1.75 
bu, blackberries 11@13c p qt, straw- 
berries 6@8c p qt. Muskmelons 38@ 
fie ea, watermelons 25@35c, beans 
1@1.25 p bskt, string beans do, cab- 
bage 1.25 p bbl. 


At Syracuse, butter active, emy 
tubs 27@28c, dairy 20@22c. Fresh 


eggs 25c p doz, live fowls l4c p Ib, 
chickens l4c, dressed fowls 1Sc, chick- 
ens 19c. Old potatoes 35c p bu, cab- 


bage $6@8 p 100, peas 1.75 p bu, 
green onions 12@15c p doz, green 
peas 75c@1, string beans 1500@2. 


Strawberries Gc p qt. 





The Milk Market 


At New York, the exchange price 
last week was 2\4c p qt, but a meet- 
ing of the directors this week is ex- 
pected to advance the quotation to 
2%c, owing to the great demand, 
w hich more than consumes the great 
supply. 

Receipts of milk and cream in 40- 
qt cans for the week ending July 13 
were: 

Milk Cream 





Be Eukediy vd daaed Veebs 42.209 2.26% 
Susquehanna .......... 13,680 236 
We GEER “Sonccccoised 16,586 1,000 
Lackawanna ...... ++ -07,500 2,300 
N ¥ C (long haul)......54,700 1,850 
N E C (Harlem) ...... 11,000 250 
Ontario ....... ccccsvecctadn dit 4,008 
Lehigh Valley .......... 80,390 23,508 
Homer Ramsdell line... 4.975 150 
New Haven .éecscseesss 7,200 — 
Other sources ......... . 5,500 205 

TREE “nctecss . -201,117 16,758» 








Weather-proof is -water4 
proof. That's why Genasco 
Ready Roofing is the end 


of roof troubles. 


Send to us jor book Q and samples 
Ask your dealer for Genasco. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT 
PAVING COMPANY 
Largest producers of asphalt in the world 
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The End of a Quarrel 


By L. M. Montgomery 


ANCY Copeland 
set down on 
Louisa Foster's 
front doorstep 
and looked about 
her, drawing a 
long breath of 
delight that 
seemed tinged 
with pain, Every- 
thing was very 
the square gar- 





‘ 


much the same; 
den was as square and  disor- 
derly as ever, with the same old 
charming hodgepodge of fruit and 
flowers, gooseberry bushes and tiger 
lilies, a gnarled old apple tree stick- 
ing up here and there, and a thick 
cherry copse at the bottom. Behind 
was a row of pointed firs coming out 
darkly against the swimming pink 
sunset sky, not looking a day older 
than they had looked twenty years 
ago when Nancy had been a young 
girl walking and dreaming in their 
shadows, he huge old willow to the 
left was as big and sweeping and, 
Nancy thought with a little shudder 
probably as caterpillary as ever. 
Nancy had learned many things in her 
twenty years’ exile from the home- 
stead, but she had never learned to 
conquer her dread of caterpillars. 

“Nothing is much changed, Louisa,” 
she said, propping her pointed chin 
on her plump white hands and sniffing 
at the delectable odor of the bruised 
mint upon which Louisa was tram- 
pling. “I’m glad; I was afraid to 
come back for fear you would: have 
improved the old garden out of ex- 
istence or else into’some prim, order- 
ly, modern lawn, which would have 
been worse. It's as magnificiently un- 
tidy as ever and the fence still wob- 
bles. It can’t be the same fence, but 
it looks exactly like it. No, nothing 
is much changed. Thank you, Louisa.” 

Louisa had not the faintest idea 
what Nancy was thanking her for; 
but then she had never been able to 
fathom Nancy, much as she had al- 
ways liked her in the old girlhood 
days that now seemed much further 
away to Louisa than to Nancy, for 
Louisa was separated from them by 
the fullness of wifehood and mother- 
hood, while Nancy had only to look 
back over the narrow gap that empty 
years make. 

“You haven’t changed much your- 
self, Nancy,” she said, looking ad- 
miringly at Nancy’s trim figure in the 
nurse’s uniform she had donned to 
show Louisa what it looked like, her 
firm, pink-and-white face, and the 
glossy waves of her golden brown 
hair. “You've held your own won- 
derfully well.” 

“Haven’t I?” said Nancy compla- 
centiy. “Modern methods of massage 
and cold cream have kept away the 
erowsfeet and fortunately I had the 
Cepeland complexion to start with. 
You wouldn’t really think I was 
thirty-eight, would you? Thifty- 
eight! Twenty years ago I thought 
anybody who was thirty-eight must be 
a perfect female Methusaleh. And 
now I feel so horribly, ridiculously 
young, Louisa. Every morning when 
I get up I have to say solemnly to 
myself three times, ‘You’re an old 
maid, Nancy Copeland,’ to tone my- 
self down to anything like a becoming 
attitude for the day.” ' 

“I guess you don’t mind being an 
old maid much,” said Louisa, shrug- 
ging her shoulders. She would not 
have been an old maid herself for 
anything; yet she inconsistently 
envied Nancy her freedom, her wide 
life in the world, her unlined brow 
and care-free lightness of spirit. 

“Oh, but I do mind, said Nancy 
frankly. “I hate being an old maid.” 

“Why don’t you get married, then 7 
asked Louisa, paying an unconscious 
tribute to Nancy’s perennial charm by 
her use of the present tense. 

Nancy shook her head. “No, that 
wouldn’t suit me either. I don’t 
want to be married. I'll tell you what 
I would like. I’d like to be a widow. 
Then I’d have the freedom of the un- 
married with the kudos of the mar- 
ried. I could eat my cake and have 
it, too. Oh, to be a widow!” 

Nancy!” said Louisa in a shocked 
tone. 

Nancy laughed, a mellow gurgie 


EVENINGS 


that rippled through the garden like 
a brook. “Oh Louisa, I can shock 
you yet. That was just how you used 
to say ‘Naacy!’ long ago, as if I'd 
broken all the ten commandments at 
once.” 

“You do say such queer things,” 
protested Louisa, “and half the time 
I don’t known what you mean.” 

“Bless you, dear coz, half the time 
I don’t know myself. Perhaps the 
joy of coming back to the old spot 
has slightly turned my none too 
steady brain. I’ve found my lost 
girlhood here. I am not thirty-eight 
in this garden—it is a flat impossibil- 
ity. I'm sweet eighteen, with a waist 
line two inches smaller. Look, the 
sun is just setting. I see he has still 
his old trick of throwing his last 
gleams over the Four Winds farm- 
house. By the way, Louisa, is Peter 
Kennedy still living there?’ 

“Yes."’ -—Louisa threw a suddenly ine 
terested glance at the apparently 
placid Nancy. 

“Married, I suppose, with half a 
dozen children?” said Nancy indiffer- 
ently, pulling up some more sprigs of 
mint and pinning them on her breast. 
Perhaps the exertion of leaning over 
to do it had flushed her face. There 
was more than the Copeland color in 
it, anyhow, and Louisa, slow thopgh 
her mental processes might be in 
some respects, thought she under- 
stood the meaning of a blush as well 





“HE HAS BEEN FAITHFUL TO YOUR MEM- 
oRY, “‘NANCY” 


as the next one. All the instinct of 
the matchmaker flamed up in her. 

“Indeed, he isn’t,” she said prompt- 
ly. “Peter Kennedy has never mar- 
ried. He has been faithful to your 
memory, Nancy.” 

“Ugh! You make me feel as if I 
were buried up there in the Deepdale 
cemetery and had a monument over 
me with a weeping willow carved on 
it”, shivered Nancy. ‘“‘When it is said 
that a man has been faithful to a 
Wwoman’s memory it generally means 
that he couldn’t get anyone else to 
take him.” 

“That isn’t the way with Peter,” 
protested Louisa, “He’s a good match 
and many a woman would have been 
glad to take him, and would yet. He’s 
only forty-three. But he’s never 
taken the slightest interest in anyone 
since you threw him over, Nancy.” 

“But I didn’t; he threw me over,” 
said Nancy plaintively, .looking afar 
over the low-lying fields and a feath- 
ery young spruce valley to the white 
buildings of Four Winds, glowing 
rosily in the sunset light when all 
the rest of Deepdale was scarfing it- 
self in shadows. There was laughter 
in her eyes. Louisa-could not pierce 
beneath that laughter to find if there 
were anything under it. 

“Fudge!” said Louisa. “What on 
earth did you and Peter really quarrel 
about?” she added curiously. 

“I’ve often wondered,” said Nancy 
mendaciously. 

“And you've never seen him since,” 
reflected Louisa. 

“No. Has he changed much?” 

“Well, some. He is gray and kind 
of tired looking. But it isn’t to be 
wondered at, living the life he does. 
He hasn’t had a housekeeper for 
three years, not since his old aunt 
died. He just lives there alone and 





AT HOME 


cooks his own meals. I’ve never been 
in the house, but foiks say the dis- 
order is something awful.” 

“Yes, I shouldn’t think Peter was 
cut out for a tidy housekeeper,” re- 
marked Nancy lightly, dragging u 
more mint. “Just fancy, Louise, if 
hadn’t been for that old quarrel I 
might be Mrs Peter Kennedy @t this 
very moment, mother to those afore- 
said supposed half dozen, and vexing 
my soul over Peter’s meals and socks 
and cows.” 

“IT guess you're better off as you 
are,” said Louisa tonsolingly. 

“Oh, I don’t know.” Nancy looked 
up at the white Four Winds house 
again. “I have an awfully good time 
out of life, but it doesn’t seem to sat- 
isfy, somehow. To be candid—for 
oh, Louisa, candor is a rare thing 
among women when it comes to talk- 
ing of the men—I believe I’d rather 
be cooking Peterfs meals and dust- 
ing his house. I wouldn’t mind his 
bad grammar. I’ve learned one or 
two valuable little things out yonder, 
and one ‘s that it doesn’t matter if a 
man’s grammar is askew so long as 
he doesn’t swear at you. By the way, 
is Peter as ungrammatical as ever?” 

“I—I don’t know,” said Louisa 
helplessly. “I—I never knew he was 
ungrammatical.” 

“Does he still say ‘I seen’ and 
‘them things’?” demanded Nancy. 

“I never noticed,” confessed Louisa. 

“Enviable Louisa! Would that I 
had been born with that blesed 
faculty of never noticing! It stands 
& woman in better stead than beauty 
or brains. J used to\notice Peter’s 
mistakes. When he said ‘I seen’ it 
jarred on me in my salad days. I 
tried, oh, so tactfully, to reform him 
in that respect. Peter didn’t like be- 
ing reformed—the Kennedys always 
had a fairly good opinion of them- 
selves, you know. It was really over 
a question of syntax we quarreied. 
Peter told me I'd have to take him as 
he was, grammar and all, or go with- 
out him. I went without him—and 
ever since I’ve been wondering if I 
were really sorry or if it were merely 
a pleasantly sentimental regret I’ve 
been hugging to my heart. I daresay 
it’s the latter. Now, Louisa, I see 
the beginnings of a plot far down 
in those placid eyes of yours. Strangle 
it at birth, dear Louisa. There is no 
use in your trying to make up a 
match between Peter and me now, 
no, nor in slyly inviting him up here 
to tea some evening as you are even 
this moment thinking of doing.” 

“Well, I must go and milk the 
cows,” gasped Louisa, rather glad to 
make her escape. Nancy’s power of 
thought reading struck her as un- 
canny. She felt afraid to remain with. 
her cousin any longer lest Nancy 
should drag to light all the secrets of 
her being. 

Nancy sat long on the steps after 
Louisa had gone—sat till the night 
came down darkly and sweetly over 
the garden and the stars twinkled out 
above the firs: This had been her 
home in her girlhood. Here she had 
lived and kept house for her father. 
When he died, Curtis Forster, newly 
married to her cousin Louisa, bought 
the farm and moved in. Nancy 
stayed on with them, but she expect- 
ed soon to go to a home of her own; 
she and Peter Kennedy of Four 
Winds farm were engaged. 

Then came their mysterious quarrel, 
concerning the cause of which kith 
and kin on both sides were left in 
annoying ignorance. Of the results 
they were not ignorant. Nancy - 
promptly packed up and left Deep- 
dale three hundred miles behind her. 
She went to a hospital and took up, 
nursing. In the twenty years that 
followed she had never even visited 
Deepdale. Her sudden descent on it 
this summer was a whim born of a 
moment’s homesick longing for this 
same old garden. She had not 
thought about Peter. In very truth 
she had thought very little about 
Peter for the last ten years. She 
supposed she had forgotten him. But 
now, sitting on the old doorstep 
where she had often sat in her court- 
ing days, with Peter lounging on the 
broad stone at her feet, something 
tugged at her heartstrings. She 
looked over the valley to the light in 
the kitchen at Four Winds and pic- 
tured Peter sitting there lonely and 
uncared for, with naught but the cold 
comfort of his own providing. 





“Well, he should have got mat 
ried,” she said snappishly. “I am not 
going to worry because he is a lonely 
old bachelor when all these years I’ve 
supposed him a comfy Benedict. Why 
doesn’t he hire him a housekeeper 
at least? He can afford it; Four 
Winds Icoks prosperous. Ugh! I've 
a fat bank account and I’ve seen al- 
most everything in the world worth 
seeing; but I’ve got several carefully, 
hidden gray hairs and a horrible con 
viction that grammar isn’t one of the 
essential] things in life after all. I'm 
not going to moon out here in the 
dew any longer. I’m going in to read 
the smartest, frilliest, frothiest so-j 
ciety novel in my trunk.” 

In’ the week that followed Nancy 
enjoyed herself after her own fash< 
ion. She read and swung in the gar« 
den, having a hammock hung unden 
the firs. She went far afield in ram« 
bles to woods and lonely uplands. 

“TI like it better than meeting peo« 
ple,” she said when Louisa suggested 
going to see this one and that, “es 
pecially the Deepdale people. All my, 
old chums are gone or hopelessly, 
changed, and. the young set who have 
come up know not Joseph and make 
me feel uncomfortably middle-aged. 
It’s far worse to feel middle-aged than 
old, you know. Away there in the 
woods I feel as eternally young as 
Nature herself. And, oh, it’s so nice 
not having to fuss with thermometers 
and temperatures and other people's 
whims. Let me indulge my own 
whims, Louisa dear, and punish me 
with a cold bite when I come in late 
for meals. I’m not even going to 
church again. It was horrible there 
yesterday. The church is so offen- 
Sively spick and span brand-new and 
modern.” 


“It’s thought to be the prettiest 


church in these parts,” protested 
Louisa a little sorely. 
“Churches shouldn’t be pretty 


they should be at least fifty years old 
and mellowed into beauty. New 
churches are an abomination.” 

“Did you see Peter Kennedy in 
church” asked Louisa. She had beem 
bursting to ask it. : 

Nancy nodded. “Verily, yes. .He 
sat right -across from me in the cor- 
ner pew. I didn’t think him painfully 
changed. Iron-gray hair becomes 
him. But I was horribly disappointed 
in myself. I had expected to feel at 
least a romantic thrill, but all I felt 
Was a comfortable interest, such as I 
might have taken in any old friend, 
Do my utmost, Louisa, I couldn't 
compass a thrill.” 

“Did he come to speak to you?™ 
asked Louisa, who hadn’t any ide@ 


what Nancy meant by her thrills. 


“PETER KENNEDY WAS STANDING IN THE 
DOORWAY” 


“Alas, no! It wasn’t my fault. I 
stood at the door outside with the 
most amiable expression I could as< 
sume, but Peter merely sauntered 
away without a glance in my direc<- 
tion. It would be some comfort to 
my vanity if I could believe it was on 
account of rankling spite and vanity. 
But the honest truth, dear Weezy, is 
that it looked to me exactly as if he 

[To page 
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aesson Kill---Kites That Will Fly 


BY THE MAN-WtH0-KNOWS-ToOw 


NE reason why a great many 
O kites fail to mount readily into 

the air is because of the weight 
ef the frame. As there is not-a little 
strain upon all parts of a kite when 
in flight, especially if the wind be at 
all strong, it is most important that 
the frame _be strong. To combine 
strength and lightness we must select 
a light wood, but one that is stiff and 
tough. I do not know of any better 
common wood than spruce to recom- 
mend for kite building. But when the 
best kind eof wood has been obtained 
it is also possible to aid strength and 
lightness by increasing the size where 
the strain is greatest and diminishing 
it where the strain is less severe. 

AN OLD-FASHIONED FLIER 
! In Fig I is shown the main parts 
of the old-fashioned kite, the kite that 
boys of many generatins have made. It 
is simply two sticks fastened together 
in the form of a cross. But not every 
kite with a frame of “two sticks” will 
fly! There is a needed skill in fash- 
ioning the two sticks and in putting 
them together. 

The greatest strain will come near 
the center of the kite’s area, or near 
the point where the two sticks cross. 
So we will make the sticks largest 
here and have them gradually taper 
toward the ends, as suggested in Fig 
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DETAILS OF CONSTRUCTION 


I. The actual size at the largest part 
will vary with the size of the kite. 
For a kite 25 inches nm length I would 
suggest making the frame \% inch 
square at the largest part, from which 
it gradually tapers toward either end, 
where it has a measurement of 

of an inch square. 


Where the two sticks, it would 
be natural to make suc union as is 
shown in AB (Pie I). is called 
“halving” the two pi together. 
Many kites have becn. made in this 


way, as such a joining €ertainly does 
appear “more workma e” than the 
one shown in CD (Fig;1), which ts 
simply a lashing of the: two pieces of 
wood together by a &treng bit of 
string. When the pieces’are “halved” 
together the wood is emt nearly, or 
quite, half way through)/iand So loses 
half of its strength, nec tating the 
use of much stouter pieces of wood, 
thus greatiy increasing | the weight. 
Lash the pieces together,\then, as sug- 


gested in CD. i 

Figures If and IIT! Siggest two 
shapes for the kite. The #ounded top 
is secured by bending aj) bit of pliant 
wood, or whalebone, f the ends of 
the cross-piece over the top of the up- 
right, securing it at éach of these 
points by lacing with strings, or by 
using slender brads, through the 
curved piece into the ends of the 
frame. This curved piece should be 
made as slender as possible—just thick 
enough to hold its shape when bent 
into position. From the,ends of the 
curved piece to the lower end of the 
frame twine is drawn tightly and se- 
cured. These strings fof® a support 
for the paper that is t cover the 
frame. In the case of’ Fig III, the 
twine is carried about the whole out- 
line of the kite, being Securely fas- 
tened to each end of the’ frame as it 
passes along, since this will keep the 
frame rigidly in place. 

THE COVERING. 

To cover the frame, select tough 

Paper of some attractive color, and 





WHOLLY "PRACHCAT: 


laying it smoothly upon a table, place 
the fraine upon it. The paper should 
be cut about % inch larger than the 
frame, this edge being folded neatly 
over the string, (or over.the curved 
top) and glued, or pasted, as sug- 
gested in Fig IV. 

The string is to be attached to the 
frame using some such plan as that 
suggested in Fig V, to keep the kite 
properly balanced in the air. This 
form of kite must have a “tail” to 
give it steadiness when in the air. This 
is made by folding strips of paper five 








THE SCIENTIFIC BOX KITE 


or six inches in width and attaching 
them about five inches apart on a 
string which is secured to the lower 
point of the kite. A little experiment- 
ing with the kite in the air will.show 
just how long this tail should be in 
order to give proper balance. For a 
23-inch kite make the tail 3 ft long, 
then lengthen or shorten as may be 
_— necessary with each individual 
te. 


THE FAMOUS BOX KITE 


So much for the best way of mak- 
ing the old-fashioned type of kite. A 
few years ago an entirely new form 
was invented which all present-day 
boys ought to know about and possess. 
There are many variations of the idea 
but all are known under the general 
name of “box” kites. A standard form 
is shown in Fig VI. It consists of four 
slender sticks, about 25 inches long 
which are kept apart by two sticks 
in the form of an X at either end. 
The ends of the long sticks are sur- 
younded by strips of stout paper, oc- 
cupying about a third of the space 
from either end. Beneath the edges 
of the paper run strings, over which 
the edges of the paper are pasted, to 
keep them from tearing. The kite is 
held by a string as shown, one end 
being allowed to stand a little higher 





than the other, which causes it to rise 
into the air when one starts it against 
the wind. 

When not in use this form of box 
kite can be folded into a smal! roll, 
the cross sticks at the ends being reé- 
moved. Such kites have great “lift- 
ing” power, especially when two or 
gnore are sent up attached to one line. 


{The weather department of the gov- 


ernment makes use of them to carry 
weather-recording instruments to va- 
rious hights. Cameras have also been 
raised to great hights and some very 
interesting views of the earth and va- 
rious cities have thus been made. We 
advise every kite-laving boy who can 
de so, to get one and give it a trial in 
the air. They sail through the air very 
steadily, and present a very unique 
appearance, especially when Old Glory 
is fastened to the line ten feet or so 
below the kite! 


I think one could also send up . 


Japanese lanterns on the string in the 
evening, attaching them after the kite 
is up a little way and “sailing” stead- 
ily. If ene has a_ self-registering 
thermometer it will be of interest to 
take the temperature of the atmos- 
phere some hundreds of feet above 
one’s head, and compare it with that 
on the surface of the earth. 

{To be continued] 








LIVEE EWORK. 


Our Pattern Offer 


A WAIST OF EXCELLENT STYLE 
A very pleasing waist in linen or 
lawn has a yoke of lace as a dainty 
finish for the neck, as shown in No 
6912. The waist is one suited to a va- 
riety of developments. Narrow tucks 
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No 6912—Dainty Waist, 32, 34, 36, 
38, 40 ad 42-inch bust. 


over the shoulder terminate at yoke 
depth in front and at the beit in back. 
The sleeves may be in full length or 
shorter, the latter being the popular 
choice. 
PRACTICAL BOMPERS 

No 4228—Where is the girl or boy 
who does not take twice the pleasure 
in play if clothes are suitable without 
constant fear of soiling or tearing? 





No 4228—Rompers for Little Folks, 
2, 4, 6 and 8 years. 


A sensible play garment is here shown. 
The bloomers portion is in one piece 
and shaped in skirt effect inasmuch 
as the skirts may be tucked inside and 
protected from harm. The garment 
is all in one and easily slipped on and 
fastened with buttons behind. 


EXCELLENT PATTERN FOR A SUNBONNET 


No 6917—This is the least expensive 
head covering known to the ingen- 
ious woman and as easily made and 


a 

(17] 57\ 
tubbed as any small garment. Here 
is one of great simplicity recom- 


mended to those who wear this style 

of head covering. It consjsts of two 

pieces, front and back, and requires 

little labor to make. o 
HOW TO ORDER 


These patterns are sold for 10 cents 
each. Order by number of our 
Pattern Department, this office. 





began Mrs Newilwood, tim- 
“I don’t suppose—er—that you 


“Delia,” 
idly, 


would—er—object to my getting an 
alarm clock—”" 
“Not at all, ma’am,” replied the) 





No 6917—Sunbonnet, Ladies’ and 


Misses’ Sizes. 


“them things never dis- 
«(Philadelphia Press. 


sleepy cook, 
turb me at all. 























SPENCERIAN 


STEEL PENS 


Smooth points—finely ground; tough 
rolied stecl; great clasticity; proper 
shape and slitting—that’s the Spen- 
cerian Pen in a few words, 

There's a style for every purpose, a 
pen to “fit” your hand. Sample card 
containing 12 different varieties seut on 
receipt of 6 cents to cover postage. 

SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 
349 Broadway, New York. 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 


PATENTS figiss ok ere 


W.T. FITZGERALD & CO., Dept. Z. W ashirgtch PC 
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ADVERTISERS on Editorial) Page. 
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The End of a Quarrel 


[From page 56] 


never thought of it. He was more 
interested in talking about the hay 
crop with Joseph Black.” 

“If you feel as you did the other 
night why didn’t you go and speak 
to him?” Louisa wanted to know. 

“But I don’t feel that way now. 
That was just a mood. You don’t 
know anything about moods, dearie. 
You don’t know what it is.to yearn 
desperately one hour for something 
zyou wouldn’t take if it was offered 
you the next.” 

“But that is foolishness,” protested 
Louisa. 

“To be sure it is—rank foolishness. 
But, oh, it is so delightful to be fool- 


58 


sible for 


noon, Lou. 


LOOKING AHEAD 


only tour more days to stay and I 
want to make the most of them.” 
Nancy wandered far and wide in 
her rambles that afternoon. When 
she had filled her jug she still roamed 
about with delicious aimlessness. 
Once she found herself in a wood lane 
skirting a field wherein a@ man was 
mowing hay. The man was Pete 
Kennedy. Nancy walked faster when 
she discovered this, with never a rov- 
ing glance, and presently the green, 
ferny depths of the maple woods 
swallowed her up. ‘ 
From old recollections she knew 
that she was on Joseph Black’s land 
and caiculated that if she kept 
straight on she would come out where 
the old Black house used to be. Her 
calculations proved correct with a 
trifling variation. She came out fifty 


in view of any other house. She went 
deliberately up to it, intending, low 
be it spoken, to peep in at the kitch- 
en window. But, seeing the kitchen 
door wide open, she went to it in- 
stead and halted on the step, looking 
about her keenly. 

The kitchen was certainly pitiful in 
its disorder. The floor had apparently 
not been swept for a fortnight. On 
the bare deal table were the rem- 
nants of Peter’s dinner, a meal that 
could not have been very tempting at 
its best. 

“What an awful place for a human 
being to live in!” groaned Nancy. 
“Look at the ashes on that stove! 
And that table! Is it any wonder 
Peter has got gray? He'll work hard 
haymaking all the afternoon—and 
then come home to fhis.” 


half past 


two and Peter won't be 
home till four. Ili have a good hour 
to do ‘it and still make my escape in 
due time. Nobody will ever know; 
nobody can see me here.” 

Nancy went in, threw off her sun- 
bornet and grasped the broom. The, 
first thimg she did was to give the 
kitchen a thorough sweeping. Then 
she kindled a fire, put a kettle of 
water on to heat and attacked the 


dishes. From the number of them 
she rightly concluded that Peter 
hadn’t washed any for at least a 
week. 


“I suppose he just uses the clean 
ones as long as they hold out and 
then a grand wash-up,” she laughed. 
“I wonder where he keeps his dish 
towels, if he has any.” 

Evidently Peter hadn't any; at least, 














ish after being compelled to be sen- yards south of the old deserted Black An. idea suddenly darted into Nancy couidn’t find any. She marched 
twenty years. Well, I’m homestead and found herself in the Nancy’s brain. At first she looked boldly into the dusty sitting room and 
going picking strawberries this after- yard of Four Winds farm! aghast. Then she laughed and explored the drawers of an old- 
Don’t wait tea for me. I Passing the house Nancy’s curiosity glanced at her watch. “I'll do it, fashioned sideboard, confiscating a 
probably won’t be back till dark. I've overcame her. Four Winds was not just for fun and a little pity. It’s towel she found there. As she 
WONDERFUL PROGRESS UPON THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST BUILDING 
This photograph shows how rapidly work is progressing upon. our- new home. I shall print a picture about every two weeks so my 


readers can watch how 
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the great building goes 
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worked she hummed a song; her 
steps were light and her eyes bright 
with excitement. Nancy was enjoy- 
ing herself thoroughly, there was nv 
doubt of that. The spice of dare- 
deviltry in the adventure pleased her 
mightly. 

The dishes washed, she hunted up a 
clean but yellow and evidently long 
unused tablecloth out of the side- 
board and proceeded to set the table 
and get Peter’s tea. She found bread 
and butter in the pantry, a trip to the 
dairy furnished a jug of cream, and 
Nancy recklessly heaped the contents 
of her strawberry jug on Peter's plate. 
The tea was made and set back to 
keep warm. And as a finishing touch 
Nancy ravaged the old neglected gar- 
den and set a huge bowl of crimson 
roses in the center of the table. 

“Now I must go,” she said aloud. 
“Wouldn’t is be fun to see Peter's 
face when he comes in, though! Ha- 
hum! I've enjoyed doing this—but 
why? Nancy Copeland, don’t be ask- 
ing yourself conundrums. Put on 
your sunbonnet and proceed home- 
ward, constructing on your way some 
reliable fib to account to Louisa for 
the absence of your strawberries.” 

Nancy paused for a moment and 
looked around wistfully. She had 
made the place look cheery and neat 
and homelike. She felt that queer 
tugging at her heartstrings again. 
Suppose she belonged here and was 
waiting for Peter to come home to 
tea! Suppose—Nancy whirled around 
with a sudden horrible prescience of 
what she was going to see. Peter 
Kennedy was. standing in the door- 
way. 

Nancy’s face went crimson, For the 
first time since the world began a 
Copeland was found witheut a word 
to say for herself. Peter looked at 
her and then at the- table, with tts 
fruit-and flowers. 

“Thank you,” he said politely. 

Nancy recovered herself. With a 
shamefaced laugh she held out her 
hand. “Don’t have me arrested for 
tresspass, Peter. I came and looked 
in at your kitchen out of impertinent 
curiosity and just for fun I thought 
Yd come in and get your tea. I 
thought you be so .surprised—and I 
meant to go before you came, of 
course.” 

“I wouldn’t have been surprised,” 
said Peter shaking hands. “I saw 
you go past the field and I tied the 
horses and followed you down 
through the woods, I’ve been sitting 
on the fencé back yonder, watching 
your comings and goings.” 

“Why didn’t you come and speak 
to me at church yesterday, Peter? 
demanded Nancy boldly. 

I was afraid I might say something 
ungrammatical,” said Peter drily. 

The crimson flafied over Nancy’s 
face again. She pulled her hand 
away. “That’s cruel of you, Peter.” 

Peter suddenly laughed. There was 
a note of boyishness in the laughter. 
“So -it is,” he said, “but I had to get 
rid of the accumulated malice and 
spite of twenty’ years, somehow. It’s 
all gone now and I'll be as amiable 
as I know how. But since you have 
gone to the trouble of getting my 
supper for me, Nancy, you must stay 
and help me eat it. Them straw- 
berries look good. TI haven’t had any 
this summer—been too busy to pick 
them.” 

Nancy stayed. She sat at the head 
ef Peter’s table and poured his tea 


for him. She talked to him_ wittily 
of the Deepdale people and_ the 
changes in their old_set. Peter fol- 


lowed her lead with an apparent ab- 
sence of self-consciousness, eating his 
supper like a man whose heart and 
stomach were both on good terms 
with him. Nancy felt wretched and 
at the same time ridiculously happy. 
It seemed the most grotesque thing 
in the world that she should be pre- 
siding thus at Peter’s table, and yet 
the most natural... There were mo- 
ments when she , felt like crying— 
other moments when her laughter 
Was as ready and,spontaneous as @ 
girl’s. Sentiment and humor had al- 
Ways waged an equal contest in 
Nancy’s nature. 

When Peter had finished his straw- 
berries he folded. his arms on the 
table and looked admiringly at Nancy. 
“You look well at, the head of a 
table, Nancy,” he. said critically. 
“How is it that yow haven’t been pre- 
siding at one of your own Iiong before 
this? I thought you’d meet with lots 
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of men out in the world that you'd 
like, men who talked good grammar. 

“Peter, don’t!” said Nancy, wincing. 
“I was a goose.” 

“No, you were quite right. I was a 
‘tetchy’ fool. If I'd had any sense 
I'd have felt thankful you thought 
enough of me to want to improve me 
and I'd have tried to ‘kerrect’ my 
mistakes instead of getting mad. It’s 
too late now—I suppose. 

“Too late for what?” said Nancy, 
plucking up heart Of grace at some- 
thing in Peter’s tone or look. 

“For—kerrecting’ mistakes.” 

“Grammatical ones?” 

“Not exactly. I guess them mis- 


takes are past ‘kerrecting’ in an old 
fellow like me. Worse mistakes, 
Nancy. I wonder what you would 


say if I was to ask you to forget and 
forgive and have_me after all.” 
“T’'d snap you up before you had 


time to change your mind,” id 
Nancy brazenly. She tried to look 
Peter in the face but her blue eyes, 


where tears and mirth were blending, 
faltered down before his gray ones. 
Peter stood up, Knocking over his 
chair, and strode around the table to 
her. 

“Nancy, my girl:’’ he said 
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Teaching the Truth 


BY MAY MYRTLE FRENCH 








NE of the hardest tasks for 
the mother is that of 
teaching her wee ones to 
know and speak the truth. 
Even if she herself never 


threatens to call a po- 
liceman or give away a 
naughty little son or 


daughter to the bad man, 


there are sure to be 
friends and relatives who are less 
careful. Who has not seen the 


bachelor uncle or friend, or the fool- 
ish woman who delights to tease the 
child, and how many of the teasing 
things they say have the stamp of 
truth? 

I know of & case where a mother 
who was obliged to help her husband 
in a photo gallery and have her two 
little ones there also most of the day- 
time, used to plead with a friend not 
to tease her little four-year-old by 
threatening to cut off his ears. He 
soon had the child really afraid of 
him, but in spite of this and the 
mother’s pleadings the man persisted 
in his fun. One day as the tormenter 
came toward the boy with his usual 
threat, the child turned like a flash 
to an open closet in which were kept 
strips of picture molding, and seiz- 
ing a piece as large as his childish 
strength could manage, he struck 
blindly at the face of the funny (7) 
man. The blow was severe enough to 
cure one mau of his desire to tease 
small boys in just that fashion. The 
mother who told me of the incident 
said: “Of course I had to punish 
little son, but secretly I thought the 
man got just what he deserved.” 


DESTROYING REGARD FOR TRUTH 


What regard for truth can be main- 
tained if grown people persistently 
misuse the truth. I have seen chil- 
dren when their mother said she 
would whip them for any misdeed, go 
calmly on as if nothing had been said, 
When. asked if they did not fear a 
whipping, a scorn utterly unchildish 
made reply: “Aw, she don’t mean it, 
she’s just trying to scare us.” 

Men think it is very funny to send 
a small boy trotting all over town to 
get a “left-handed wrench,” or a 
“three-cornered square rat-tail file, 
making a laughing ‘stock of the would- 
be helpful child. Only a “kid” is he? 
Yes, but you know that a “cat may 
look at a king”’.to use an old saying in 
a rather unfair sense, and who knows 
all the cat thinks of His Majesty? The 
boy soon gets sharp, and says and 
does some very clever things—but is 
it good for him? 

I know one such little fellow whe 
had been teased until he had grown 
wise, and one day his mother sent 
him to a nearby store to get change 
for a bill. After the man had obliged 
him, he said to the small man: “That 
silver I gave you was all counterfeit,” 
and the boy retorted smartly: “So 
was that bill I gave you, so we're 
even.” 

Another way in which many people 
teach their smal! ones to disregard 
the truth is to allow !ying in such fun 








as Aprii-.ooling. My mother used to 
have the rule that we could fool each 
other in any innocent way on that 
day, but when meanness or lying had 
te enter into our fun, there was to 
be no more fooling for that year. And 
as my mother always meant what sho 
said we soon learned to be very care 
ful. And really we found there were 
so many ways to have jolly good 
“fools” that we, I think, lost our de- 
sire to falsify for the sake of “‘catch- 
ing” another. 


THE SANTA CLAUS FABLE 


Some people think I am very ex- 
treme because I go so far as to think 
mothers commit grievous wrong when 
they teach their children the beauti- 
ful fable of Santa Claus. But I have 
known of more than one case where 


the child was given the first insight 
into untruth by the failure of the 
Pldtime charm on some miserable, 


memorable Christmas time. Tell them 
the pretty story, but isn’t the real 
story of the child in the manger, 
through love of whom come all gifts; 
far more beautiful even from a sen- 
timental point of view? Let them 


play at Santa Claus, as they play at 
fairies. No imaginative child will get 
any the less enjoyment from the 
stocking-hanging, and the sad disil- 
lusionment is obliterated. As you 
value the truth in the life you are 
leading, look well to your own actions 
and words and to those of such 


friends and relatives as may come in 
contact with your little ones. 

“But,” says a careful mother, al- 
most in tears, “I do try to keep them 
from teasing or threatening my child, 
but unless I really make them angry, 
there are some of my friends who 
will never understand that I am real- 
ly in earnest.” 

Then my dear mother, make them 
angry, and let the job be thorough. I 
say, and I solemnly mean it, that I 
would rather lose the regard of my 
best friend, or any relative I have on 


earth, including my own mother, and 
this is a startling thing to say, than 
run the risk of ruining my child's 
moral nature. You have the supreme 


right in training of the little ones in- 
trusted to your care, and surely their 
well-being is paramount to any other 
interest. 

“I didn’t think” has more 
with this matter of meaningless 


to do 
un- 


truth teaching than has anything 
else. Let’s all put on our thinking- 
caps from here forth, mothers and 
fathers. 
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The Old Home Call 








Back to the old home, the birth- 
place, the scene of childhood's joys 
and troubles, the hopes, the dreams, 
the aspirations of youth! The call 
has sounded and been heard in all 
parts of this broad land of ours and 


whereon 
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in the next few weeks the old towns 


and quiet villages of many states 
will welcome home the sons and 
daughters who were sent forth to 


honor their places of birth and them- 


selves in the upbuilding of a nation. 


Give them glad welcome, you who 
have remained in the old places. 
You know not, cannot know what this 


return means to those who have been 


long gone. They are coming to their 
own again, their very own; to the 
place where were laid the foundations 
they have builded se well. 
Throw wide your dvors and wider 
till your hearts. No matter to what 
hights they have climbed, they are 
still the same, the Tom and Bess and 


Harry of the long ago formative pe- 


riod, and they are eager for the old 
hand clasp and the sound of familiar 
voices. 

More and more general may these 
‘Old Home” celebrations become, for 
in them the west and the east, the 
north and the south become in truth 
one, all lines are obliterated, the city 
is no longer alien to the country, 
manifesting anew the common broth- 
erhood of man. 


—e—_ —-- 


The Open Forum 


Dear Host: 





Of course we can help 


to make others happier and in sv 
doing increase our own happiness. 
Every Tabler knows that, but it is 


not so much what we know as what 


we practice that is of use. So many 
good ideas have been given in these 
columns that we ought all to be wise 
and happy, but yesterday’s sunskine 
does not ansWer the needs of today. 
Dear Tablers, I think we should feel 
great interest in our department and 
that each should “lend a hand,” re- 
membering always to be sympathetic 
though we may differ widely in our 
situations, our personalities and our 
views of life.—[Whimsie, Me. 

Dear Host: Katie L. Potts wanted 
a recipe for chocolate pie, so here is 





mine: Line apie plate with pastry 
and build up a rim which you can 
flute. Scald 1 2-3 cups milk and add 
it slowly to 1% squares melted choc- 
olgte. Mix 2-3 cup sugar with 1% 
tablespoon corn starch, and add to 
the chocolate mixture; then add the 
yolks of 3 eggs and one whole egg, 
beaten slightly, and % feaspoon van- 
ila. Strain and pour into the pastry- 
lined plate. Pake until firm. Cool 
slightly and cover with a meringue 
made with the whites of three eggs 
beaten until stiff, then add gradually 
four tablespoons powdered = sugar, 
beating all the time, and fold in 8 
tablespoons more, and add \% tea- 
spoon vanilla and % teaspoon salt. 
Place in oven to brown slightly.— 
(Housekeeper. 
as asi 


The first dollar saved is your decla- 
ration of financial independence. 
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have made 


Simpson-Eddystone 
z Silver, Greys 


\ Dress goods which were worn 

by your grandmother, and ap- 

| proved for their quality. Steadily 

| improved for over 60 years. Some 
designs have a new silk finish.” 


Ask your dealer for Simpson- 
Eddystone Silver Greys. 
Three eee of Simpso: 


PRINTS ‘he Eadystove Mig. Co. (Sole Makers) Philadelphia. 





Simpson Prats. 
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Don’t Pay Two Prices 
for Stoves and Ranges 


" Order direct from our Stove Fac- 







years. sy ——- 
“Hoosier” Beal Range ves dese ons, 
— Prices, etc. Write for our catalog. 


HOOSIER STOVE CO., Factory, 14°7State Street, Marion, Ind. 


‘ See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 





Celery Culture 


By W. BR. Beattie 


A practical guide for beginners and a standard 
reference of great interest to persons already en- 
in celery growing. It contains many illus- 
tions giving a clear conception of the practical 
side of celery culture. The work is complete in 
every detail, from sowing a few secds in a _window- 
a in the house for carly plants, to the handling 
and marketing of celery in carload lots. Fully il- 
lustrated. 150 pages. h Cloth, 50. 


5x7 inches, 
‘ ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
439 Lafayette ®t. New York, N ¥, 











Modern ‘Methods 
of Testing Milk 
and Milk Products 


/& Handbook Prepared for the Use of Dairy 
Students, Buttermakers, Cheese-makers, Produc- 
; ers of Milk, Operators of Condenseries, Man- 
gers of Milk Shipping Stations, Milk In- 
spectors, , Physicians, etc. 


By LUCIUS L. VAN SLYKE 
‘Chemist of the New,York Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 


7 


‘. © most let k 
Men complete work on this subject ever 


} This book should be in the hands of every dairy- 
teacher and student. It contains a compre- 
ve discussion of the chemistry of cow’s milk, 
embodying the most recently developed facts. The 
umer data given are fresh, representing er 
Kean conditions, instead of being stale, miscella- 
neous data taken from European sources, so much 
which has little application or value for Amer- 
d jome errors that have been long 
ated in dairy literature on the composition 
of milk are here corrected. author’s long-con- 
tinued study of the chemistry of milk has made 

him a recognized authority in this field. 
‘ The various methods of testing milk and its 
facts are brought up to date. The aim has 
mn to ineclnde all necessary material and omit 

l that is unnecessary. 

The portion on_‘‘Methods of Testing and Scoring 
Butter, Chicese ilk, etc,” is a feature that wil 
commend itself to dairy teachers, students and in- 


The chapter on the “Arithmetic of Milk and 

mk | Fredacts is another Gentramle ates the 

whic prove exceed pful every 
dairy teacher, student and workne: 





Fully Illustrated. 5x 7 inches. 190 Pages, 
Substantially bound in Cloth. Price 75 Cts, 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
439-441 Lafayette Street, New York. 


TIMELY NEW BOOKS 


BEAN CULTURE 
By Glenn ©, Sevey, B. 8. A practical treatise 
on the production and marketing of beans. It 
includes the manner of growth, soils and fer- 
tilizers adapted, best varieties, seed selection 
and breeding, planting, harvesting, insects and 
fungous pests, composition and feeding value; 
with a special chapter on markets by. Albert W. 
Fulton., A_ practical for the grower and 
student alike. Illustrated. 144 pages, _ 5x7 
Anches, Cloth .....scsccccsecsecccvsegersseeseesQs00 


CELERY CULTURE 


By W. R. Beattie. A_ practical guide for pe- 
inners and a standard reference of great in- 
erest to rsons already engaged in celery 
growing. It contains many illustrations giving 
a clear conception of the practical side of 
celery culture. The work is complete in every 
detail, from sowing a few seeds in a window- 
in the house for early plants, to the 
ing and_ marketing of celery in carload 

ully illustrated. 150 pages. 5x7 inches, 








handl: 
lots. 
Cloth cccccccccestscecescees Cndecdccccccccsors ve $05 


» TOMATO CULTURE 
By Will W. Tracy. The author has rounded 
up in this book the most complete account of 
tomato culture in all its phases that has ever 
been gotten together. It is no second-hand work 
of reference, but a complete story of the prac- 
tical experiences of the best posted expert on 
tomatoes in the world. No gardener or farmer 
can afford to be without the k. Whether 
grown for home use or commercial purposes, 
the reader has here suggestions and informa- 
tion nowhere else available. Illustrated. 150 
pages. 5x7 inches, Cloth 50 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
430-441 Lafayette St., New York, N, Y, 


See eeeeeterereeereee 











NEW BOOK JUST ISSUED 


Squabs for Profit 


By William E. Rice and William E. Cox 











This is the most complete and exhaustive work of 
the kind ever published on squab raising. It is 
not a book of second-hand references, but contains 
the hard earned experiences of the authors. Every 
detail of their methods of selecting, breeding, feed- 
ing, killing and marketing squabs is Qn in plain 
simple ig with illustrations, 
taken from the home plant of Mr Rice in New 
rr. The chapter on buildings, their locati 
— phe ved to construct them is concise, specific and 

The squab industr- i& increasi rapidly. This 
book is a guide for those who went = bee, and 





this country, The story of how $50, the o: 

investment, has gove to $3000, is fully given by 
Mr Rice. He took the money made by the squabs, 
enla and developed his plant, until it is now 


complete. 

The illustrations are simply superb. They 
taken especially for this work. The plans 
specifications for buildings, etc, are as complete 
a8 an expert architect could make them. The 
es about > pages, ~~ F hes, printed 
on fine paper. ound oth and sent postpaid 
for 50 cents, 


~~ 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


439 Lafayette Street Marquette Building 
_New York Chicago 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


How deo you Shred 
Fodder—Grind Feed— 
Pump Water—Saw‘ 
Wood—Shell Corn? 


O you do it in theold slow hand- It’s so easy to start and. 
power way, or do you doit up to run; it is so simple an 
_ in a hurry with a gasoline operation that before you've 
—— : 
rhe easy way, the cheap way, the for all sorts of things, _ 
quick way, and the labor-saving way, A gasoline engine is almost in- 
to do these jobs and many others on dispensable on the modern, up-to- 
the farm is with gasoline engine date farm, but. be careful when you 
power. buy. Some gasoline engines are 
It will oont yon but 5c an hour to better than others, and it will pay 
run anI. H. C, gasoline engine you to do a little investigating. 
generating three horse power, The 
engine is always ready when you 
want it—right when you want it— 
you don’t ever. need to light a fire —About their simple construction. 
to start it. Just close the switch, —About their strength and dura- 
open the fuel valve and give the fly- bility. 
wheel a turn by hand—that’s all. 







* # # 


(INCORPORATED.) 


had one a month you will be using it how they waste none. 


in two sty 
Vertical, 2 and 3 horse power. 
Horizontal (portable and stationary), 
4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 15 and 20 horse power. 
Ordinary stove gasoline is used for 
Learn all about I. H. C. Engines, fueland there is no danger whatever. 


: about power for the farm, or if this 
—How little fuel they use and is not convenient, write for catalog. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA, CHICAGO, U. S. A. 








KANG 
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—How easy it is to o rate them. 
—How much power they furnish. 


I. H. C. gasoline engines afe made 
+ and several sizes:— 









* #® #& 
Go to our local agent for a talk 















: COVERED WITH 
i) CAREYS ROOFING 


tlh, Barn on 


i Laat SRRRERRD a , wggretny + Farm 
ASE: Se 


The CAREY Idea: ONE Roof is Enough 


Pox "T YOU THINK one roof ought to be enough for any building? 
Charles Lexow, of Mitchell, Ills., recently became a convert to this 
Carey Idea. In 20 years or so, doubtless he will pay the sort of tribute to 
Carey’s Roofing that H. L. Bonta, of Harrodsburg, Mercer Co., Ky., does, 
when he wrote us, April 23rd last :—‘‘Some 15 or 18 years.ago, I bought Carey’s | 
Roofing to cover a large barn. The Roofing is still doing good service.” 


| CAREY’S %2 ROOFING 


is fire-resisting, wind and waterproof; will not Rot, Rust, Melt, Break or Dry Out. [tis 
equally adapted to flat or steep surfaces; is easily laid on new buildings or over leaky 
} shingles or metal roofs, with but knife and hammer as tools. 

CAREY’S ROOFING is composed of the highest grade of woolen felt of our own manu- | 



























facture, strong East Indian burlap and our own highly tempered asphalt cementcompound 
| all compr into compact, always flexible sheets, The Carey Patent Lap covers and 
| permanently protects nail-heads. 

| Sold and shipped direct from our warehouses, convenient! 

located. Write for Sample and our ROOF-BOOK—both FRE 


Sia PHILIP CAREY MFG. CO, 25 Wayne Avenue, CINCINNATI, O. 
ANDWIGH BELT POWER PRESS 


4 Capacity 2 to 4 Tons Per Hour. 


ht horse gasoline or steam power runs largest size to full capacity, while 
we’ customers are using er power. equipped with Block 

































t damage and delay. Farquhar 
ators are built with e possible improvement and 
convenience that is consistent with durabilit Service. We donot - 
ment on our customers. A in 
capacity, madein three styles, 20 to 40 inch 
cy inderk, or all kinds of grains, and for 
all if Ajax 
& 


THRESHING MACHINERY Sant ‘Yor all in threshing machinery. 
‘very farmer knows wha! owns cost in 
engines, boilers and separat 





t 
ions 0 


the country. 
Threshing Engines are 
durable and easy steame: 
tested 


and how to save labor 
expense. Free on 


uest, 
a ee 
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Successful | 
Fruit Culture 


A Practical Guide to the Cultiva- 
tion and Prepagation of Fruits. 


By SamvEL T. MarnarpD, 


Formerly Professor of Horticulture at the Mas 
sachusetts Agricultural College. 





This book is written from the standpaint of 
the practical fruit grower; it is up to date in 
ey particular, and covers the entire practice 
of fruit culture. It gives in plain, practical 
1 e, descriptions of such varieties as are 
most in demand in our markets, and the 
methods practiced by the most successful cultj- 
vators of many sections of the country. Sep- 
arate chapters are devoted» to the apple, pear, 
peach, apricot and nectarine, plum, —cherry, 
quince, mulberry, grape, blackberry, raspberry, 
cranberry, strawberry, blueberry, huckleberry, 
subtropical fruits, propagation of fruit trees 
and plants, fruit growing under glass, insect 
ests and fungous diseases. The chapter on 

e apple is particularly comprehensive and 
complete, forming a monograph mm itself. The 
chapter on forcing peaches, grapes, strawberries, 
and other fruits, describes the most successful 
methods of the present day, and is the most 
recent practical atise on this important in- 


ustry. 
Titustrated. 5x7 inches. 265 pages. Cloth. 
Price, postpaid .....: -$1.00 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


439-441 Lafayette!St., New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago Ill. « 
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Mention this Journal | \.:'s.:erirani 


FARMER’S CYCLOPEDIA 
OF AGRICULTURE -} 


jum of Agricultural Science and Prac 

ts i : ane Gorden Gove. pe 
‘eedi an atten: an: ases 0 arm An- 
iry rnings and Poultry in the United 


By E. V. WILCOX and C.B SMITH. ! 
This is a new, practical, concise and completé 
resentation of the whole subject of agriculture in 

information contained in 
best experimental 
past 2 


-teme an th 
illustrations, making the most perfect Cyclopedia 
ever attempted 


in eoth. $3.50, half morocco, 
very sumptuous, $4.50, postpaid. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 4 


439-441 Lafayette Street, New York, N. ¥, 
Marauette Building, Chicago, Il. | 


Tomato Culture 


By Will W. Tracy 





its phases that has ever been gotten together. 
hand work of reference, bat «A com- 


whether grown for home 

the reader has here suggestions and 

nowhere else available. Illustrated, 150 
Sx? inches, Cloth $0.50. 


| = ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, \ 


New York, N ¥, 


499 Lafayette St., 





